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INTRODUCTION. 



From^ctober 3 to October 1976' a symposium was hslcl at^^the Mercy 
•Generalate 1n\BjBthesda ^ Maryland featdrlng aspects of unionlSBf iq Catholic 
j^^ols, ^ ^ 

This booklet presents' some of the theological s legrls Shrf' orgali^za- 
tional issues which were raised at this symposium^'and papers presented by ^ 
some of the national experts in^ the field. It shouTd be of help5^|pttf , - 
to administrators and teachers s in moments of concern and uncarttftnj^ . 
about the Impact of teacher organizations on Catholic schti^.'^ cbfis1der4d 
invthe context of the school fts a coimunij^ of faith, ' ■ ' / - 

Ttia sympositjm was a moment af -development for tha Aiflerl.caii Catholic 
community. Situated 1n an atrfSosphere of reflectlorif and deep .cOrteernrf^ the / 
particlparDts grappled with the very sensitive and importaht'lssues involved. 

Much remains to be done^ and more publications will follows but 
4hLfs. one Is . a significant step in the presentation of a thoughtful 
"generation of principles and alternatives in collecttve negotiattons in 
CathbTic schools. ^ ' ■ . ^ . ' ^ : , 
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■ . V THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES ' ' '•' 

' ■ . . ' Riv. Msgr- George G, Higgins . : - , 

Jhe last seminar of this type that I attended was held in March 
1968, undir the aMsplces o'f 'the USCC Education Department, . The;!^C Ne# - . 
Servicer in reporting on ^thit seminar, *sa1d that Monsijnflr^ Edward Hughes ^ 
the then Superintendent of CathoMc Schools in PhlJadeTphia and currentljr ^ 
'Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia, was "in the' positiqn of an Old Testament" 
prophet^' who was fortunate enoygh^^o have lived to see his prophecies come,: 
true. The NC rto-ry'was referririg to the fact that, rough T^y a year before 
the usee meating/ Hughes had begun telling his colleagues acroffs the ^ 
country what he had known airaTong; namely, that teachers unions arfe' here \^ 
to stay anti that we 4iaa be"ttar start learning hofiTto deal with them con- 
structively.. Hughes himself acknowTedged at the USCC sertiinar that his 
prdpheqies had come true. "This is the first tlrna I have 5een a consensus 
oti the scope and significance of this problem," he said, somewhat surprised^ 
'during one of tN working s.essions, ,And he'was right. As a participant: in 
.the usee meetini I can clearly recall that, amo?ig the 70=odd delegates,/ ' 
. there was no discermble disser^t from Hughes' year-old prediction that 
unions are R>w^ to stay. Nor was there any significant opposition -to/tKe 
unions themselves, Somp Superintendents wished that they would be a Uttle 
less militants bUt none wished that" they would go away, or thought that they 
would. 

" ' This is not to say that the seminar was without its problems. The 
first was that large areas of the country--including one fhart is currently 
having serious labor prob1ems--were not repres'ented. There were two otHer' 
difficulties which have plagued school officials since the beginning. 
Nevertheless v'for the first time there seemed to be general agreement on 
most of the substantive issues. The problems which arose centered around 
two qufestions: Do teachers have 'the right to strike* and can Religious 
^ belong to teachers unions without compromising their vow of obedience to 
their Religious Superiors? ^ ^ . . 

^ ^ ^ - / ^ . ' \ ^- . 

Two of the principal speakers, the late Father Robert E. Reicher of 
the now defunct Chicago Catholic Council on Working Life, and Mr, E. Rijey 
Casey, GeneraT CpJhsel to the National School Boards Association, gave a 
'■yes'' answer to both questions. So did miny^of the Super1ntendents=-and so 
will I this evening. . ' 

Jhts brief summary of what happened at the 1968 USCC seminar suggests 
to ine at least, that we have, regrettably. Tost ground during the past eight 
years> Had the cdnsensus arrived at in 1968 held firm* presumably there ^ 
WQuTd/have been no need for this follow-up symp^-ium and certainly no r sd 
for eVen a pro fornia paper on the subject I have been asked to cover, 
^'Theological Perspectives." Tn ^short, this meeting, which comes nonn too 
soon, is 'being held in response to a crisis, which* unfortunately, may get 
considerably worse before it gets any better. For present purposes, there 



is no-neea to describe In detai:> the nature In^scopt of the crisis. This 
. is bfiing dofte on a continuing 'basis—and quite prof es si onallyp in ^ opinion-- 

by Cliff Foster of the NC ffews Service and Jason PetoSa of . the Matibnal 
'Catholic Reporter I among dthers. - ~* 

. In response to this cris1Si as-yoii k;ibwi a joint USCC Educatign- , ^ 
Social Deyelopment Committee Is^oWjiin the process of drafting a policy 'r 
statement; which, in due timti will be transmuted to^^the^general a 
the 5ishOTs for thei^ consideration/ When I '■'^irst met f rifoHflally with rep- - 
. resentatiyes of one section, of this Cpm1ttke5f.^l^ that almost 

everything thft needed t^--b€^sa id abdM^^^ 

Catholic schools had been sard extr|6^jnari^ly well by the late Rather Reither' 
in a scholarly and carefully^ nWnc#^ in thei November 1967 

J^CEA^^ ^letln under the ^ tie /^€ol Tective Bargaining and Catholic Schoo^S^"' 
TsfTW^Iiink that thls^ by 'far the best thing ever written on the sub- . 
JajEts which you will be discussing . during ;the course of this sympos1um*/y " ' 
W^th one exception, it covers all of rtKI^ major problems on your agertds., vThat 
one exception is, the continuing cohtrpyersy as tfa whether or not the Natlbnit 
Labor Relations Board cari^ properly tlaiiri^JMrls^ictlon over CatKolIc schppW;V 
When Reicher^s artieje appeared almost ten years ago, the Board had not yetl 
Claimed Jurlsdictipff in this area, and, odd as it miy ^014^ today, he and 
many others were Mpplng at tNit time that the Board wdyldao sb'N'n the 
Interest of helpiVg the parties to develop. a real istic system of labor-= ^ 
manapement relations, ' ^ ^ ' " ' - 

Top better or for worse, the situation,' aj you are Well aware, has 
radically cTianged in the meantime. The National Ubor* Relations Board has 
recently claimed jurisdiction 1n several cases and, in each/case, has been 
challenged on constitutional grounds. Because this matterMftas yet to be 
adjudicated by the Federal Courts, 1t would be awkward for rpe, as a USCC 
staff member, to voice an opinion about it. For the time beingv I can only ' 
express the hope that this highly vola-tile issueA-wni not be used as a de^ 
laying tactic and will not distract the parties from faci fig up to the _r 
essential question confronting all of ire; namely, the right teachers to 
organize intoa union of their own choice and to bargain collectively with 
their employers. There are those who think, whether ciorrectty or not, that 
if this Issue had been dealt with realistically across the .board, the 
question of NLRB jurisdiction might never have arisen 'in the first plaoe, ^ 
Whatev84^.^of ' that, if the consensus which Bishop Hughes discerned at the 1968 
USCC aminar has begun to fall apart^ one can only hope that it will soon be 
put back together again, for unless m can agree wHhPut equivocation that 
teachers have the right* to organize and' bargain coll ectively and thatVschool 
administrators have the duty to honor this right in practice, we are heading 
for serious trouble--the kind of troublq that could ^di vide, the Catholic 
communi ty for many years to come. This wouTd be a sftarfdal * and would pre- ^ 
dictably'do almost irreparable harm to the Catholic school system in the ' 
United States, > ^ 

, L realize, of course, that these are prajfnattc judgments and do not 
bear directly on the subject I have been asked to talk about this evening, 
"Theological Perspecti ves So, let me turn belatedly^o that particular 
theme, " - ■ ^ .. ^ 



^ The word "theDlogy" may bi inappropriate in -this context. I take it*, 

"that what we are talking about fs not theoloay as such, but social ethics as 
•suftmarizeds for our purposes, in' 'a^nuftiber of official Church documents,^ ♦ * 

: ''-^ ^ \ ' ■ , - - ^ ' \ : - ■ ^ ^ ^ 

■■ ^ Th6 right of workers to organize and^bargain collectively has been 
dlearly. asserted in a succession of papal encyclicalSi including Re rum. 
NoVarum ^^Quadrages 1 mo Anno , a,nd Water et Magistra. . Since 'these documents are 
well known Ato all of your 1t will not be necessary to quote from them directly, 
In I1eu of that; let me settl& for a brief citation ^rom the most recent 
Church document on the subject under discussion^ the Vatican CounciVs 
Pastoral Gonstitution on the Church in the Mo dern World: 

\ decisions concerning economic and social conditions ^'wh1ch 
thd-future of the workers and their children depends ^ are rather often 
, m^e not within the anterprise itself but by institutions on a higher = 
^level , Hence the work#s themselves should have a share also in con- 
trolling these institutions^ either in person or thj^ough ^freely elected 
delegates* . - . - - ^ ^ * \ , " - 

Among the basic rights of the h^marr person must be counted the right 
of freely^ founding Tabor unions. These unions should be truly able to 
represent the workers and to contribute to the proper arrangement^ of 
economic life. Another such right is that of taking part freely in the 
^ activity of these unions without risk of reprisaT/ Through this sort of 
* ' orderly participations joined with an ongoing formation in economic and 
, / social matters, all wllVgrow day by day in the awareness of their own « 
.function and responsibility. Thus th'py will be brought to feel that 
' according to their own proper capacities and aptitudes they 'are asso- 
ciates in the^'whble task of economic and social development and in the,, 
attainment of the universal common gotfd, . / 

When, however* socio-economic disputes arise, efforts Bffust be made 
to come to a peaceful settlement. Recourse must ajways be had' above all 
to sincere dtscussisn between the 'parties. Even in present-day circum- 
stances , however, the strike. can still be a necessa ry 5 though ultiiMtej 
means *for thi defense of the workers ■ own rights and the fulfil Imenixo^ 
their just demands. As soon as possibles howeyers ways shoultl be^_ 
sought to resume negotiations and the discussion of reconclHation. 

I have^ yet to meet anyone involved in the teacher union controtersy 
who disagrees in principle wlth^ this coiTcfliar statement. There are certain 
Indicatidns, however, thg^t, in- applying this priiaciple,. some administrators 
may^rjoCbe pay^lng sufficient attention to the "signs of the time". In the^ 
sense in whicff that term is used in the Pastoral ConSti tcitioh. Pope John . 
jiXill', who'^had an uncanny feel for^the "signs of the time, " ..noted on more 
thin one occasion that iri tpday-s v\/orld there is a growing sense of human 
dignfty and that people today are more conscious than ^ever before of their 
basic human r1ghts% Father Reichert in the article tp which I H^ve already 
made reference, pointed out that this developed conscjousness. may be appl led, 
to economic life and in particular to th^ economlOrHi>spcial ' 1 ife of the 
Catholic school system. "Teachers%and alliedrRft^j^dnnel he wrote "have a ^ 
greater desire to influence the sotial mJlifeu in whlph thfey work, , . , ; 
Therefore as we have seen a growing desire ampng. men to partictpate in tha 
political sphere, so aTso there is a greater desHe to paWicipate 6n lesser ^ 
levels of human activity. Perhaps the very complexity of modern life makes 



the working arena an easier entrance to influence and participation than/ 
my other, with the possibie'exciption of the loc^l cowndty J* ; - 

• [ Reicher also pointed out, In this €onnect^.n, that * some -school 
administrators make the mlstake^af thinking that un'iohs 'are exclusively con- 
cerned with economic matters" It was his contention^ with which I fully 
agree, ^at even when the^economlc return to^^chool. pebsonhel is just and ' 
adequate., there is still a need for teachers unions. 

\ •; ■ V' ^ ■ ■ ^ . - - • . ■ . 

y ^ in summary, then,^ without going any further Into thfological or 
ethical niceties 5 I would say that we must avoid at' all costs the danger of' 
unaerestimating the intelligence, the determination, the drive,^ and the - 
l-egltimate aspirations of ^ school personnel. . ' 

One of the great mistakeSi that was made by the Amertcan mailtgement 
in industry 40^ years ago was that it completely underestimated the inteHi- 
gence, the determination^ the skill and the drive of tiie people it was deal = 
ing with. Forty years^affo, management in the mass production Industries 
thought that the workers ' drive for unionization did not have to be taken 
seriously, but now. I am s^ure they are happy, by and Targe, that It came to 
pass, n^he time has come, I think, 'for our CathollG Institutions to do what 
everybody else in the Unfted States had to do 40 ylarS ago, and that is td 
begin to t^e seriously the right, or if you will', the' obi igatior] -of people 
to^ organize into their own economic organ1zations=-not fo put our ^schools 
out of business but to enable them to carry o^.,human^celatfons In the 
economic field in'the most sensible way tha^^men have thus far been able to 
discover, - ' " ' , ^ . 

. In a more perfect world, in a Utopian w.orld, there might be a better 
way toparry^on human relations in the economic field than to do It through 
unions,. ^but .v^e do not live in that kind of world. "^And the notion that be- ^ 
cause we are^ connected in some way or another with Catholic institutions, 
or even worse, the notion that because we graduated from a Catholic nursing 
school and are now working in a non-Catholic hospltaV or health situation,, 
and therefore should not get' involved in this rather "dirty" business of 
trade unionism, is as dead as a dodo. We live 1n a real' world In which most 
people, in one form or another, are going Ao. carry on" an economic relation- 
ship through organization^. To fight it /nder some confused understanding 
of the vow of poverty, or of the IndeD^derme^f chyrch-related institutions ^ 
would be a serious, mistake, / 

. One very significant develo/ment in this area ought to teach us^a ^ 
les^son; namely, the rapid growth of teachers V uhions and associations in the 
public school system'and tfie Increasing militancy of these organizations- 
Ten years ago, If anyone had/prediGted this development, he would not have 
been taken seriously, ' Five years ago, nurses, teachers, and people in 
s1m1 Tar professions simply had nothlrig to do with formal processes of labor- 
rnanagement relations. That couldn't go^on forever. Industry is finding this 
o.ut even in the case of highly skilled technicians and engineers. At long 
last— like teachers, nurses, and professionals-"they are beginning to organize 
and to Insist on their right to bargain collectiyely with their employers. 



5^ 

What*! am sUggestihg is that rather tharWe the last, as We have so' 
often bean 1n the pastt acjpil.fiistra'tprs of Catholic. institutions should 
strike out on their own and, for once, take th^^Jead establ ishing pro= . , 
gressivB labor-management relatjons in their part^lar profession. There 
» is ho. reason why_they can't do it, and every reaj^ why they •should* 

At the present time, I, think 1t would have to be said-H^nt ^,ay honesty 
that Catholic institutions , by' and large, are not out 1n frqntr|fi' the field 
of labor-management relations. The ttnip has cofnei. then, to.make'^up for lost ^ 
time. The aditiinfstrators of Catholic institutions can no longer ask-for 
special treatment on the grounds that their institutions are serving s-ociety 
)0r) A .nonprofit basis and should therefore be exempt from the normal rules of 
labor-management relations* * . ' , 

If Catholic administrators want to be real- professionals today, they 
must operate according to the highest standards of the communities Ip which 
their institutions exist- Tn the field of labor-manaqement relations, that, 
means complete freedom for their jK^of ess ional and nonprofessional employees 
to exercise their right to organize and to carry on collective bargaining 
according to the procedures' lohg since established, under the law of the 
land, in private industry. . ' r- 

Let me now turn to two of the specific problems which are causing 
concern to schooT'^adniinistrators--even* or especially, to thos^ who sincerely 
want to cooperate with their personnel in developing a sound system of 
collective bargaining: (1) Should teachers who belong to Religious orders 
be included in the bargaining unit? (2) Is 1t proper for Catholic teachers 
to belong to a union whose official policy may. be at variance with the 
Ghurch's stand on abortipn and schp61 aid, for example?- * 

The first ^of these two questions surfaced in the C-a^tholic school - 
system/in the nnddJe sixties.^when the Archdiocese of Philadelphia officially 
recognized thef^^lsociatlon of Ca-^holic Teachers as the Exclusive bargaining 
agent for all lay teachers/ iti the secondary school system* Shortly thare- 
after, in response to that development in Philadelphia, 90 Religious from 
17 different orders came together at St . Francis de Sales 'College in 
All en town,! Pennsylvania for a symposium on Religious and Unionism, The 
symposium, which brought together Religious Superiors, school administrators, 
and teachers from six orders of Prtests, two of Brot^rs and nine of Sisters, 
discussed the following 'statement and questions: "T-ne Archdiocese of 
Pfiiladelphia has officially recognized the Association of Cathol ic' Teachers 
as the exclusive bargaining agent for all lay teachers in the secondary 
school system." "In area3 of mutual concern^ should Religious be repce- 
sented at flhe^^bargaining .table?' /'Assuming that they should be represented, , 
hw should they be represented?" ''What -effects will this have on Religious 
life?" . , . ^ . ' ^ 

The ;si)f study groups of 15 Religious each were. unanimous in stipport-; 
ing some sort of'ba^aining representation for Religious. One group asked 
that they be represented "as members of a teaching faculty, not necessarily 
as members of a RrW^iWjs order. jlssues such as seniority and teacher sub- 
stitutton were suggested as items, wh,1ch^ might be discussed, \ 



Su|gestions for the rnethod tffr ranged from a proposal 7 

that Riliglous Superiors rneet with ^diocesan s officials to a recommenda- 
tion th«t a senate be formed w^ich would, involve lay and Religious teachers 
at all levels. While some sympps.iwm saw problems of riliglous 

obedience in such areas as posslt^le. support fpr teachers' strikes, the • 
various group reports Syndicated tfiit -the sy^ felt that 

any such problems could be resolvia^artd that the adva^ntages muVd far out- 
weigh the disadvantages,.. QhB^mp notedi ; 'fDisofar as obedience Is con- 
(ierned, since most of the problems come from individuals, this € 
representation would also' be a mejns of Better und^jfitanding, " 

- A yeaK later, the National Cathol1c;Educa|l6nal Association sponsored 
a formal debate on this subject at its annual conMntion in Detroit under the 
heading: "Religious teachers in unions, Yes or No^- Brother James F. 
Gray, S.M*, Director of Education for the St. LouisVcpvince of the Society 
of Mary, took the affirmative position, arguing thatWlHgious should be 
free,^ 1f they so choose, to jpfn the existing lay teachers unions in a 
growing numbdr of U.S, dioceses. Father Joseph Lynn.^O.S.F.S/, pirector of 
Education for the Eastern Province of the Oblates of St, Francis, de Sales,^ 
took the negat^ve^pos^tion, ' He argued that while Religious 'have a right to 
associate to protect their own interesits; they do not really belong in rlay ^ 
teachers unions* 

^ The papers delivered by Brother ^ay and Father^Lynn were later 
reprinted 1n the officfal magazine of the NCEA/ For present purposes 1t 
will/be enough to summarize them very briefly. 

Father Lynn and'Brother Gray agreed that Catholic lay teachers, of 
'necessity concerned about their finaricial situation, have the right to 
unionize, ar>d that^this right is now recognized' by most Religious and diocesan 
school officials; that* most Catholic lay teachers unions do not want Religious 
in thejj^^embers h 1 p , fearing that Religious are not concerned enough about 
money; and that Religious have a right to an equal voice with laymen in the 
operatiort pf the schooTsV .^^ ^ 

-They disagreed on how that .last abjective might bp best achieved. / 

Brother \GVay safd having a schobl 's' lay and Rejigious teachers in a 
single union would further the unity and morale of teaching staffs. But 
Father Lynn said teachers unions are "in conflict with the, basic principles 
of the Religious-life*"^ 

''Religious- by: the nature of their lives^, don't split into opposite 
camps" of labor and managements Father Lynn said. / . 

''Superiors^ exist to ser^e their confrere^^ not to exploit them; the 
working relations of Religious w1th|their superiors are bashed on motives of 
obedience and love, not ori the legalistic terms of. labor contracts," he 
declared . / , . ^ ' , 

^ Moreover, he continued, "the corporate nature of the Religious life- 
and the total cofTrnitment a Religious makes t©;his apostolate is precious."' 



''The corporate nature of thevrel Igious life from the earliest days , 
of Christianity up to the present tiiiie has been the secret of the marvelous 
things achieved by Religious orders s^' , Father Lynn /said. , 

*'-To render this corporate action asunder by dividing the members of 
a community into opposite camps of .labor and management would be to deprive 
the Church-and Catholic schools of our/nat1on of a ^force that js desperately, 
needed today, more than at any time in our nation's history," he declared. 

"Religfous must exhibit a generosity and an otherworldl iness .that 
make their commitment distinct from that, of a layman," he continued. "They 
must^give themselves to God's work under obedience, and this simply isn't 
the kind ;of labor recognized by any type of American labor union." 

. However^. Fathir Lynn stated^^ "in^ relation to the rights ^that^re^ . 
bargained for between laymen and management. Religious must have * wice; 
their presence must be felt--not to enhance their po|1t1on or to win con= 
sessions but to be prqtected f rom being overburdened or underprivileged . . * 
to the detriment of thetr efficiency as teachers.". 

this is one of ^ the reasons, hf=^aid, an association of Religious 
teachers is being ^formed in the Philadelphia Archdlocese.^ ' 

■ ^ ■ - 

" Brother Gray said: '^When a,^ieiLchers association is fdrmed, 1t 
becomes a monstrosity If i€ has Jus^^ay members. " 

Such an association could , exclude more than half the teachers In a 
school or diocfese, he saHdr .thereby placing power even in administrative 
details in the hands of a minority. ^ ^ 

"L'm not here ,±a. have a platform that urges, the adoption of such 

unions,'' Brother, Gray stated. However, he said, teachers unions de facto 

exist, and when they do, they have no right to exclude the membership of 

Religious teachers. Jo do so might^have "a detrimental effect on the school , 

he said, . . 

■ ■ ■ 

Brother Gray denied father Lynn's contention that membership in 
teachers unions would necessarily be incompatible with the Religibus life. 
He said, however, it would be an "anomaly" for a Catholic teachers union, 
whether of lay or Religious teachers, to be connected with nort-Church unions 
such as the United Federation of Teachers.. 

Brother Gray also advocated a single salary Scale for diocesan school 
systems through which Rel igious would be initially paid the same salary as 
their lay counterparts. The indiyldual Religious would not ketpi^.the money, 
however, he added. In accordance with his vow of poverty, the bulk of his 
salary could be turned ba,ck to the order or put into diocesan projects. 
Brother Gray explained, . ^ 

But placing Religious on the same salary, scale would 'have the ad- 
vantage of boosting their morale by drainatlzing the worth of their "contr1b= 
uted services," Brother Gray said. It would also Improve the bookkeeping in 
Catholic school systems, which, he said, often do not know the extent of 



their resources or their problems since^no accurate figures ^are' kept on the 
"contributed services" of Rfljgious. 

; If necessary^ the. foregoing summary of the arguments pro and con on 
the questidri, "Religious teachers in unions. Yes or No?" can be fleshed out 
In jreater detail during the question-and-answer period following my initial 
presentatton/^,,; Meanwhile speaking as^one whO; knows very little about Reli-- 
gious 11^8 a^£^ven = less about school adminlitraHon5- r be1.i eve that the 
argument¥ in favor of Religious membership in teachers^ unions as presented 
by Brother Gra^y are more convincing than the contrary arguments presented by 
Father Lynn. In this respect, I again find myself in agreement with Father 
Reicher. Reicher wrestled with this problem over a period of several years 
in a series of working papers ^ In the end, having 'careful ly weighed all of 
the alternatives^ he opted for free and equal participation of nonadmlnistra- 
t1ve ifaculty members with lay faculty members in the same organization. Hie 
reained, of course^ that this would result ib a number of problems, but He 
was convi(«:ed that none of these problems was Insoluble, ' ^ i 

"One of the first problems," he wrote, "is that of Religious obe- , 
dience and I'^alty, In a mi dwestern school i one administrator believed that 
particlpatton in Such an association involves disloyalty to the order. If ; 
this belief is true, then my basic assumption that both should have equal 
representation is wrong and incorrect, ^ However, I think that the mature 
Religious faculty member has a professional competence which extends also to 
participation in associations or organizations, 'The Religious Superior who 
is simultaneously a scTtoI Principal will probably disappear, because we 
have found how difficult i^t l-s to keep both Jobp in a single person, I do 
not believe that a Religious Superior can use reMgious^bbedience as a means 
to subvert the legitimate desire of lay people^to bargain collectively," 

\ 

Reicher also emphasized that lay teacheVs must recognize the right 
of Religious to organize and must admit them toUheir own associations on 
a. basis of equality. Lay groups themsel ves^ he said^ must appreciate the 
problems of religious obedience but at' the same time must view the teacher as 
a free and responsible person unless arad until the contrary is proven. 

With regard to the rights of school administrators, Father Reicher 
reconinended that initial collective bargaining contracts be made very flexi- 
ble. He thought that. the jurisdiction of the Religious Superior in certain 
essential matters^ ought to be spelled out. For example, he said that a 
Religious should not be able to use an association or union to prevent a 
transfer or an assignment from his Religious Superior. The first collective 
bargaining agreement, hf suggested^ is not going to be one in which all 
possible difficulties are foreseen. Therefore, the need for flexibility and 
the need for an adequite grievance procedure. 

On the question of Religious poverty, Father Reicher started out 
fgeling that there might be something wrong about the administration of a 
Religious order paying dues and fees for Religious teachers with whom the 
order would later have to deaT in collective bargaining. In the end, how- 
ever, he concluded that, within the framework of reference of the vow of 
poverty. Religious do and ought to receive a certain amount of disposable 
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income for professional purposes. Financial responsibil ityv he said, in- 
cludes the responsibility of supporting professional organizations, unions, 
etc., where they are required* ^ . .. 

Father Reicher,' in everything he wrote on this subjects was at pains 
to ,say*he was doing so as one who had no first-hand experience with Religious 
life and no expertise in the field of canon law. ^ Having made the same con- 
fession in my own ckse, let m# repeat ^ in conclusion, that in my opinion, . 
Religious shpuld'^be frQe\"4:t ^ey so-desire, to' oi^ganize for' co1 lajtfti ve . 
bargaining purposes and that the exercise of this right, in my Judgment, is 
compatible with the observance of their vow of obedience and poverty. 

Now a word abaut the question as to whether or not 1t is appr9priate 
for'Catholic teachers to belong to a union whose official policies may be at 
variance with the Church's stand on abortion and school aid, for example. 
This question has. been frequently, raised as an argument against membership in 
the American Federation of Teachers, If the AFT's stand on abortion and ' - 
school aid, for example, is as bad as its critics have made it out to be (and 
I must admit that I have yet to see all the evidence on this matter), I ob- 
viously dlsagree^wl th the union. For bettpr or for worse, however, \ the 
policy positions adopted by any union on any subject can only be changed by 
the members of that Qrganization--which might be an argument for encouraging, 
more Catholics to join the organization than are in it at the present time.' 

■In any event, even if the National Labor Relations Board were not to assume 
ourisdictlon over Catholic schools in the area of cqllective bargaining, 

/there would be nothing to prevent Cathol ic teachers from choosing the AFT to 
represent them/ As a matter of facti this has already happened In^more than 
one diocese. 'I am, not aware that it has resulted in any serious conflict 
over federal aid or abortion, one reason being that local units of the AFT^ 
enjoy complete autonomy on issues of this kind. 

The crucial point to bear In mind in- this controversy is that 
teachers, like all other workers, have a right to be represented by the union 
of their own choice. One may regret the choice by some teachers of a given 
union, but, in the final analysis, this is a decision that they and they 
alone can make. With all .due respect to those who are trying to prevent 
their teachers from Joining the AFT, I can only say that, in my' judgment, 
'they are fighting a losing battle. 

In passing, let^me add a word about the. danger bf approaching the 
-problem of collective bargaining in Catholic schools exclusively from a 
negative and Jegal istic point ofyiew instead of concentrating on construc- 
tive, fc|rward-loQking, nonlegal istic way^ of making colTective bargaining 
work in the best Interests, not only of the teachers Involved, but of the 
schools themselves and the pupils who attend them, .In other words, -I^would 
strongly recommend that school administrators who are involved in Collective 
bargaining with their teachers consult not only with "lawyers, but also with 
experts In the field of labor-management rejations ^who, by reasons of their 
training and experience,- are more Inclined tha^ rrlany lawyers are toHook^for 
constructive ways and^ means of making .50I lective bar^gaining work. I mean ne 
offense to the legal profpssion when I -say that, while* there fs obvipysly a ;^ 
place for lawyers in the area of. collective bargainjng, they are not,' as a 
general rule, good negotiators in the field of labor-management relations* 
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Their training and their occupational bias inclines them very often to 
advise their clients, on how to get around the law (legally i of course) " 
ihstead of counselling them on ways and means of reaching a satisfactory 
^•settlement and setting up procedures for the ongoing administration of a 
collective bargaining agreement. The history of labor-management relations ^ 
is replete with examples of this and is borne out dramatically by the ex- 
perience of our Bishops Committee on Farm Labor in , connection mth the 
California farm labor dispute. In that dispute, lawyers, with a few notable 
exceptions, have, in my opinion, done a disservic^to their grower clients 
by taking a narrowly legalistfc approach to a compllcated^human relations 
problem and by counsel 1 ing them on ways and means of getting around the law,' 
L think it would be disastrous for school administrators to make this* same, 
mistake* ^ , ' / ; ' \ ■ 

In conclusion, while, many of the probl ems ^ which confront school 
administrators in this difficult area of^ human relations, inc'^Tuding the 
problem of NLRB JurisdictTon, are deserving of serious consideration, we 
dare not ignore the potential scandal that would almost inevitably result if 
CathoJIc school administrators^ either e^pl icitly or by default^ were to give 
the Impression at this late date that they were using legal istic arguments to 
oppose the right of teachers to organize into a union of their own choice and 
to bargain coTlecti vely. In my judgment, we are not yet sufficiently aware 
of the permanent harm that might be done to the image of the Church In this 
country if we were to mishandle this dispute. - 

In any event, we can only hope and pray that ^ for the reputation of 
the Church and for the good of the Catholic school system in the United 
States j we will be ablk to come .up with a policy which, '^whlle giving due 
attention to the problems besetting school administrators, wITl face up 
honestly and realistically to the central issue; namely, the right of 
teachers to organize and bargain conectlvely. Let's also hope and pray 
that we wilV do this according to the spirit as well as the letter of Catho- 
lic social teaching which is^a very honorable part of our tradition. 
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REFLECTIONS UPON THE PROS AND. CONS 'OF COLLECTIVE 
■ •. • BARQAINING 'IN CATHOLIC, SCHOOLS 

, ■ ' Edward J . Burke ' . 



Introduction . ' ' _ , • , ; ' .-y l.; ' 

• ' Unquestionably, any address on ''unionism" to "managenient''^ rep'ris'l^tr- 
tives who are also, rel igidus or priests^ involyed ^O 'the -oflaritlon of Catholic 
schools, has the potential for cQ/itroversif/#e^tQ #a|%sdff]e perce1ve\jas an 
inherent conflict between, "the teachings; of the Chur^ch/J^n ' em^ rights 
to organize versus the msmagement respbftstbi^ of patholic school ( 
administrators. ' \ - ■ - Y .t \ '•'■^'^ ■ ".^^ " 

Based upon my. pas? experf'tncess 1't i.s .gossible that some of you may 
see thifigs a bit di fferently. 'than I .would yievv them, 'and, a few may even 
hold contrary vibws.' Utiderf" the. circumstances, I would expect such reactions. 
What amazes me j hoiij^ver, ,;1s\ the 'apparent bel4ef of some union spokesmen that 
I have encouteerfed ttiat theiV viewpoint is the only one that should be pre- : 
sented for conki$e.wation by" Catholic school employers. I submit that you. 
have a right t| be'-'aBid shpul d be advised on all .aspects of the collective 
bargaining prbpess- so that^'^u can make yaur own informed decisions, when 
and if the need arises. . 

Let me preface my address by emphasizing and "confirming my endorse- 
ment of our national labor policy to encourage collective bargaining as it 
has developed since the 1930s and which has had a major role in bringing 
about unparalleTed Economic growth to the country and its ftrill ions of j 
workers wiio, through their union representatives, have participated in the * 
benefits of the Nation's industrial- development. ■ 

However, I think it is on.ly fair and proper that, when faced with a 
labor q^^estion, an employer be permitted to act in accordance with alj_ 
applicame legislation and Church teachings, rather than the selected por- 
tions preferred by union advocates. 

I submit to you that the bedrock policy question for you to resolve 
is not: "Do the laws of the country' and the teachinas o'f the Church dictate 
that your en]ployees be unionized?" Or, as'one Church spokesman has been 
quoted as saying: ■ "The time has come. I think, for.our Catholic institu- 
tions to do what everybody else in' the United States had to do 30 years ago, 
and that is to begin to take seriously the right, or, if you will, the^^ 
obligation of people to organize into their own economic organization,' 
(Emphasis added.) To the contrary, I believe the basic policy question for 
you to resolve is: ' ' , ' 

As a Catholic school- admihistrator dr I have a responsibility to 
' ■ my employees to provide them with the best possible working conditions, , 
so as to remove the need for them to seek, outside assistance from a 
union to achieve the same conditions--all the time resognizing their 
right to bargain collectively if a majority so desire? 



As you might gather^ my answer to the .first question j's ■no." My 
answer to the second q^nestion ^is "yes." 1;T ^ • 

. , - ^. J.. . ^ ^ . ^ ' ^ ■ . 

Having said that, le^s shift from the theoretical . to the practical 
application of this labor pwicy'to Catholic schools, particularly as it 
'applies to your .faculties^ without intending to exclude clerical and mainte^ 
nance staffs from considtration. , , * ■ , - 



Economic improvement is the mador concern of faculty members a. |ut' 
it is not the only concern-- job security and working conditions will 'be 
significant if not controlling factors in any decision by a /acuity to seek 
or reject union .representation. Where a facul ty member knows the school^ 1s 
doing everything it can to t^aise his income and benefitSj he will qui^te<^ 
likely be disposed to accept what i,s offered^ even though it rnay be less 
than what he would otherwise accept.. . 

.\ But , if he feels he is taken for granteds if he is excluded^ frpm' 
participation in normal faculty activities which are assumed^ say, by the 
principal or determfned only by priests and religious' faculty members, he * 
will seek an. active voice in these matters, t'hroug^i a union representation 
if necessary. , • _ - . ■ 



If teachers .are not i^hired dyg^ to personality clashes, favoritism^ 
or inadequate remedfaT assistance in correcting obvious weaknesses, the 
remain.ing faculty members 11^ seek the protections^ real, or imagined^ 
offered by^^he union, - / ^ 

, In the above situations?^ and many othars, the teacher Is inclined . 
to. have a long memory andbe receptive to "protection through 'the unions" - 
and the school will ha^ve no one to look to but itself as the cause; of the 
attitude developing. , 

-I tell you ladies' and gentlemen^ there are instances where u-Mwir^za- 
tion, with all-of its related drawbacks, is appropriate. It is up to you to 
see that this si tuation^ does, not develop in your school. 

Now 5^ what I have Just said should not be^ interpreted a^s a proposal 
that your faculties be organ1zed--far from it. Because of the numerous 
negative aspects of unionization of Cathol ic school faculties, I would 
.encourage you to do all in your power to correct \3nd/or avoid those circum- 
stances which would prompt your teachers to seek better'working conditions 
through a labor union, " - 

^^ublic Policy and Church Teachings j ' ' 

oh Teacher Unionization " ' , - 



^ WHO 



It is often asked by those involved in Catholic education but r.iiw 
have not had much experience with Catholic jchool unions, how, 1n light of 
Church teachings and the publ ic^ pol icy of ^he^Hla>ted States, can anyone 
oppose a union's drive to organize the faculty oV a Catholic school? And, 
even if such opposition could be justified^ why would anybody want- to do 
this^in this day and age when everyone beldngS' to a union? 



■i' .... . ■, . ■ • 

J"/ : 'My answer.' would "ba as fallows.: No Church teachings, no laws,, ^and no 
policies stand for' the .position that teachers shouVd be organized/ ^Ifr fact, 
public polidy^ as expressed by the\ appl icabl e statuteS'Of most states, say^ 
/that teathers ^nd other public school employees^^uld not be organjied 
.purposes 'of collective b'lttainlng. Even whire they are permitted by Jaw to 
bariain^, they- ma/ ^not engm 1n strike .activity except ^in two states. In one 
v;6f these two states ■teacbe| ^ can be enjoined by court, order. Thus,^it 

can hardV be said that tmchers have an .inherent right^to unionize, bargain, 
.i^nd,:mga|^;-in strike activity under the^law or public policy^ of this country, 
'^B$^%B the numerous .pre^ure of prganized labor tg have -enabl ing. legti:1atiQn 
pafeed ty the respective states gVanting teachers these; rights , ttie Congress 
,^a,nti tet- state legislatures have stated that to^ do so would not be 'In the 
'pufelic •interest . . .. , ^ . ^ -^^ '^"'0^^ 

V- 'v'^^r-^ ^Furtbir, nothing in thg ifincycl ical s or social teachings of the Church-' 
says th^t; employ ees should be unionized^ And,^as a rnatter of fapt, an argu- 
ment can he made that'^ourHoly Father., PQpe Ib6 XIII, tn the 'Encycl ica1 t 
"Rerum ■.Movarum,.*' the. *'cornerst of Churth teaching on labor matters, or, * 
as Pope'Rius xr calTed it,.'^The Magna Carta ■ on which all Christian activi- 

;ties and; social maMers' are ultimately based, put forth the basis for 
legitimat^^^opposition by school administrators to the unionization of : 
Catholic school employees under state or federal law when he wrote, and I 
quote: ^ ^ 

There are times, no doubt when it fs right that law should inter- 
fere to prevent associations, as when men join together for purposes 
^ which are evidently bad,^ unjust or dangerous to the state. In such 
cases the public authority may justly forbid the formation of asso= 
.ciations and may4issolve them when they already exist, ( Rerum Novarum , 
May 15, 1891, in Seven Grea t_En cycl icals , p. 24.) 

Clearly, this brief passage must be read in |Qnjunct1on with the 
entire document. But, at the very least, ft shows nbel ieve that "Church 
teachings" do not. contain a blanket, requirement tfiat all employees be 
represented by a union. .Given a complete review of all of the circum- 
stances, I contend that it is quite appropriate under Church teachings for 
a Catholic school to encourage its teachers to reject & union. Just as it 
•is consistent with Church teachings for the -states and the federal govern- 
ment to Justly forbid unionization of publ ic ichool teachers as "bad, 
unjust or dangerous" tto the welfare of the oountry^ and/or its respective 
states . ^ . ' ' ■ , ' - 



Objections to Teacher Unions in Catholic 
SchboTs under the Jurisdiction of_th^ 
National labor Relations Board 



As to why you woul d. want to oppose conective bargaining with your 
facuTties, I believe you have to first distjnguish between unionization of 
your Catholic schools under, the jurisdiction of the NLRB or a state agency, 
as opposed to the involvement of your facultifs, all of your faculties, in 
determining their own^working conditions. 1 believe it is in everyone's 
interest to build into your personnel policies some" mechanism for ^acuity 



1nput--1t just makes gtod sense to know faculty concerns and either satisfy v 
them 'where ^practicable, .or offer an^^^^anation where certain 1mpr6vement#^^/ 
cannot be implernented, ■ ^ ^ , 

" ^ "To be governed by NLRB'^impased'^les and regulations is an entir^y c.. 
different matter. For exarppTer'' J l^;:'.- • 



- 1. Why-should a^gove-rnment JDf f icial (who-may have just recently. '; "K" 
. leted his college^ or law school^twnir>gs as' Is often the case, an^ wfe " 
know little or nothing abtf^yt CathoHc schooTs) have the power to say; - 
that the faculty should be divided into lay teathers and priests, .(or 
Velfgious) with the prTests^and reTigtous denied any say in th'e \development 
of day-to-day Working .oorvditions? * ' \ ^ ' - ^ ' ■ 

' |. W^y should^|he lay teaQhers in Catholic sthodls be abl#-tb 
strike and even engage'in a code of^^ conduct repugnanf to ChristianHprlnci- 
pies with^ gov&rnmenta% prbtectlong While a public school teachdr 1s pro- 
hibltid by these same governments f^bm engaging in this very same a^ivlty ^ ^ 
or^ as in most cases ^ any. kind of union activltys an^ could be fired for so 
doing? , " ^ ■ " . W . • 

'' _ _ 3. Why^ shou3^a/pr1ncipal; .^ast^ be exposed trf a unton challenge 
md forced to resort to the cocirts^ to protect his right^(if not his obliga- 
tipn) to terminate teachers who , by v/6rd or act, scandalize and mislead . . ; 
students who aVp enrolled In a C^atlf^^l ic school to obtain a Catholic 
education? f. ^ ^ / 

4. Why should a Catholic school be pressured to adopt restrlttiohs 
on its managerial prer^pgatives for^ the benefit of lay teachers at the expense 
of the schoal's the educational program, and the students? 

I could go on and on^ but I think you can see my point. Unioniza- 
tion under the NLRB Is not inevitables but once a school Is unionized, 
confrontation and controversy is /Inevitable. Perfiaps It will come right 
away. Perhaps It will be years (In coming^ but It will come. 



The all too familiar pattern is that no matter how h1gh=princ1pled 
;and well-intending individuals are who propose the formation of a union, 
the union/school relationship w1|l ultimately develop into a move by the'^: , 
lay teachers for more money and mo^re power, sometimes at the expense Qf^''ttie 
students and the schools. 

Some of you may view this somewhat negative projection with suspi- 
cion. It Is possible that in some cases these concerns may never arise. 
But you should be alert to what can happen so that you know what you are 
facing and be, able to respond accordingly. 

/ ■ ' ' , ^ 

Manageme nt's Response to an Organization . 

Drive by a Teachers Union ^ • > ■ . 

— -^/^ , . . 

Let me spend some time on what an employer should normally do when 
an organization drive develops, There are a number of Important considera- 
tions for you to be aware of : . 



P :1. Unless" the faculty hears from you as to your viewpoints it is 
quite likely that they will assume that, by your lilencep you are In favor 
^^of the- teachers organiiing. Unless you express your views ^ the chances are 
.. they wITi; ^belleve that you are In favor of the urvionlzatlon of your facult/. 

"2\ You must understand thatia union, organizer will give the faculty 
- only one |1de of the story, I submit that you not only have the Vlghtv-to 
speak out on the drawbacks to unionization, but that you have an obllptlon 
to do -so,' The average faculty member wiTl not know all of the plusesfand 
minuses of unionization and un.less you tell hlrh he will not be able to make 
an tntelHgent judgment. For example^ how many faculty members on your 
, staff know that, as Interpreted by the United States Supreme Courts It 1s 
' the national labor policy of this country that tiie unionization of the . 
faciffty: ' , ^ . ' ^ , ^ ■ - 

. , ,\ extinguishes the Individual employee*s power to order hts 
■own relations with his employer and creates a power vested in the 
chosen representative to act in the Interests'of all employees* ^ ^ 
'Congress has seen fit to clothe the bargaining representative with 
powers comparable to those possessed by a legislative body both to 
. create and restrict the rights of those whom it represents J 

Integral to this federal labor policy has been the power in the 
chosen union to prote'ct against erosion of its status under that 
. policy through >easonable discipline of members who violate rules and 
\ regulations governing membership. That power is particularly vital 
when the members engage in strikes. The economic strike against the 
employer is the ultimate weapon in labor *s arsenal for achieving 
agreement upon its^ terms and "[t]he power to fine or expel strike- \ 
breakers is essential if the union is to be an effective bargaining / 
agent." (Emphasis addedj\ (NLRB v. All is -Chalmers Mfg. Co,, 388 
U.S. 175, 180-181 C1967JJ\ ^ 

^ _J For example, ceased upon the. above statement of the law, how many 
fac^y members on your staff know that if the union contract provides for 
tenure or termination after so many.years, and faced with the likelihood of 
termination, a teacher asked for an^addi tlonal year to prove himself on a 
nontpnuihed basis s he does not have the right to agree to work another year 
as a nontenured teacher. 

In one situation In which I was personally Involved^ his union can, 
and his union dld^ tell the school to either give him tenure or fire hm^ ' 
regardless of the teaser's personal preference. As you can expect, in the 
case that I am familiar with, tenure was not jranted and the teacher was 
terminated, despite his will ingness and the'schooVs willingness to continue 
him as a nontenured facul ty member. . ^ ' 

You have to try to* make clear^to the teachers th'e distinction betweeh 
the faculty as individuals, and a union, which , is a separate and distinct ,^ 
organization from its members. Sometimes the goals of the union are In 
confl 1ct .with those of Its members, even at the expense of the members If 
need be, , ' »^ . 



Legal Questions and the Role 
. of the Labor Counsel ' ~ .\ 

, ■ ■ ^ ' ■ . ■ " 
You are going to -have to seriously study the bargaining unit as ^ 
opposed to the union when and if a union approaches and an election is ^ 
ordered or agreed to. For examples should priests and religious be In, or 
should.they be out? Should'X?Pa.^t^e^t chairmen be in^ or shpuld they be out? 
Should it be one schpol , or sl^uld.it be a number of schools? Who is the 
emploj^er^-the board of trustees of the school , or the diocese^ or the ^ 
reT'igious community? There are many questiDns of that naturej which leads 
me to state the nee* for you* to obtain now, ahead of timeV competent labor 
counsel to have avalTahle to you at the time you need ft/ te the story/ 
goes about the Westerner who does not need his gun until he needs it damn ^ 
badj you should have your labor lawyer available to- you , so that when you 
need him he's there and' famil iar with the circuptances . . - .- 

/ . In this coijnlctlon, let me talk a bit about the role of a labor 
lawyer . in union representation and collective; bargaining. If you were to 
follow the advice of AFT'leaderi^ you should not consult with the one 
competent individual available to you to assist you In your deal ings with a 
union. The union, however^ doeS not want to work according to the same 
ground'rules. They will spend enormous amounts of time^ energy, and money 
to prepare qua! if led staff representatives who may or may not be attorneySj 
to assist the teachers in their organizational drives and in. their collecttve 
bargalrilng. I know of no valid reason why you^^as an employer^ should be 
denied similar assistance^ unless you accept the proposition that you should 
not be allowed to deal with the union on equal terms-. A labor lawyer, even 
one familiar with Catholic schools* ^as little or no background or abilities 
that would jenable him to effectively run a Catholic school* Likewise, no 
matter how weTl-versed a school administrator is in^the day-to-day operations 
of a school 5 he does not necessarily have the background and ability to en- 
gage in bargaining in a way that will best present and preserve the interest 
of the school. I strongly urge -you to obtain competent labor counsel at the 
earliest possible tinier so that when and if you need such advice you- have It 
available to you simply by dialing a number on a telephone. 

Conclusion 

Throughout the course of this conference r am sure you will hear many 
other viewpoints on the role of unions- in Catholic schools. They will be . 
from different perspectives arid from iridividuals with di ffering- backgrounds . 
I do not expect that each and every one of you will necessarily accept all 
of the above as the last word on this subject^ but I hope that what I have 
said will assist you in drawing your own conclusions on how to best approach 
the issue in your respective dioceses and schools, 
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, ■ TOWARD JUSTICE FOR ALL } 

Rev. John F. Meyers 

I should emphasize before I. begin* ^that this is not a . regular speech. 
When I give a speech, I may often be wrong, but I am never in. doubt. Right 
now 5 I am in doubt. x ' . 

J must also recognize my conaborators in this presentation. \ : 
George Elford--to my astonishment and probably yours , 'too--has entrusted 
me vvith presenting his viewss even though he cannot be here with us to cor- 
rect me. Ed Ryle, who teaches social work at The Catholic University of 
America", but who is getting his doctorate in theology, has. also helped,, . ^ 
Usfjally, I don't have collaborators on speeches. Maybe that*s why rm in 
doubt. ■ 

This, presentatton^^is perhaps best labeled a process paper", a working 
draft, or a speech. As Paul VI said in A CALL TO ACTION J "progress has 
already been made in introducing in the area of human relationships, greater 
justice and greater sharing of responsibilities. - But in this immense; fiend 
much remains ^ to be done. Further reflection, research and experimentation 
must be actively pursued, unless one is to 6e late in meeting the legitimate 
aspirations of thi .workers. . . (No, 15) . ' . ^ . 

After a- few introductory reniarks, we would. Tike to present several 
concrete models, or some new'social structures, which may stimulate your 
own reflection, research and experinientation, It.is my, hope that in the 
dfiscussion to follow, we might refine them or devise better and mbreV real- 
istic models that might, be initiated. People, Tm toTd, used to ask 

'Mahatma Gandhi how he could change his mind from one week to the next. 
And his reply was: ''Because in the course of the week, I learned some- 

. thing." I trust tonight, that v/a shaTl all learn something* 

^ .It's good, Vm told, to begin with some assumptions! I have^nine,, 

: 1. The worker has a right to a Justj living, family, saving wage . 

and good working conditions* ^ 

^ *j ■ . ■ 

2. The workers have a tight to organize^ bargain collectively, and 
(note this) participate meaningfully in decisions which affect the enter- 
prise. , . ' ^ ^ 

3. Social Justice requires the establishment of a structure or 
set of structures that assures justice will be provided; Paternalistic ^ 
relationships are not enough*.. o 

4. The Catholic Church , while it may be described as an ihstitu- 
tion^ is more a'dequately described as Sacrament and Community, or the ' 
People of God. , " ' 



vvj5. Some Church enterprises are more closely related to the cen- 
tral sacrafnentaT mission of the Church than are^ others. \ \ 



The Catholic school -15 best defined as a Christian Educational 
Cdrmnunltyi and as swchr it is more closely related to^the central sacra- 
.mentaVmission, ; : ^- v , r 



' ," , 7 . The government: must 
rel igious affairs of the Chyrch 



avoid excessive entanglement in the . 

' '8. Rarents;iT|ye '^he^rtght to participate^ usudUy thV^ough elected 
representatives^ in policy decisions affecting the education of.thelr 
children. This Includes decisions concerning tuition and' salaries, 

i ■ • . ; ?• ■ ... .. 

9/ The nature of the structure provided to promote justice should 
be consona^nt with the nature of the' Institution and nqt antithetical to 
it. Consequently J it would not .be, immoral to be- opposed to certain types 
of structures or organizations^ either of managers , adminisfVators or ■ . 
teachers; 

1 1^ s'eems ,what we are searching. for is a ^oclaT structure which will 
meet our assumptions and which will guarantee Justice to all those involved 
in the Catholic educationaT m1nis,^ry of the Church--teachers , both lay and 
religious, principalsr parents, pastors, bishops, students/ The concept 
of the Church as a community, and of the school as a Christian Educational * 
Community^ has signtflcant implications for the ordering of relationships 
between persons having roles in the secular arena labeled ''errfployers" 
and ''empToyees'* ; "management" and ''labor J' In the Christian Educational 
Community* the relationship should' be characterized by cooperation agd, not 
^confltct; by service to others, not s^^'rvice of self; by harmony not hatred; 
, by justice for all, not justice for some and especially by growth in and 
witness to faith in Jesus. . ' ^ 

Unfortunately 5 the history of labor-management relationships in the 
United States does not seem to be replete with adjectives connoting .coopera.- 
tion, harmony,, service, faith, WitHin the educational ministry of the 
Church, we perhaps *4ye an opportunity to establish new structures to pro- 
mote better, ChHstian relationships among all members of the community* 



From my reading of the social teach1ngs==from Leo Xin to the* 
^Vatican Council and Paul VI i there are ^hree points Pd like to call to your 
attention besides, of'coursfe, the r\ght of the workers to organize, which 
we. all recognizer - 

■The first point r have, been .told by ^ friend, 1s really only of 
^historlca]' interest, since it hasn't been emphasized much since Pius XI. 
However, I think that 1n, connection with Catholic teachers, it is well to 
recall it--and even act upon it* 

Pius XI wrote: "the Encycl leal ON THE CONDITION OF WORKERS most 
fittirigly declared that 'workers' associations ought to be so constituted 
and so governed as to furnish the most suitable and most convenient means 
to attain the object proposedi which consists in this, that the Individual 



mennbers of .the association secure, so far as Is possible, an increase 1n th&= 
gOoSs of body, of soul, and of praoartyV yet it is/clear that 'moral and 
religious perfection ought to be regarded as their principal goal, and that ' 
their social brganization as such ought above all to be directed completely 
by this goaL Since, in, the Christian educational cori^uMty, propose, 
as our goal the^growth in faith not only of the students ^ but also that of 
^,the teachers 5 the ideal of moral arid religious perfection should not simply 
be overlooked, ^ ^ ^ , ^ ^ ' 

My second point is not, as I was JoTd previously, merely of histor- 
ical interest, John XXin repeats it, and so does the Vatican touncil'. It 
^concerns the participation of the workers in the deci's.iQns concerning the V 
good of the enterprise"not just concerning issues of salaries and working 
conditions. GAUDIUM ET SPES says: ''In ecdnorm'c enterp it Is persons ... 
who work together! that is free and independent human beings created td. the. . 
image of God. ' Therefore, active participation of everyone in the running of 
an enterprise should be promoted. This participation should be exercised in 
appropriately determined ways," (NoV 68). 

And John XXIII says in MATER ET.MAGISTRA: "it is today advisable as 
our predecessor clearly pointed out, that work agreements be tempered in 
certain respects with partnership arrangements, sg that 'workers ana offi- 
cials become participants 'in ownership, or management^ or .share in some, 
manner in profits.'" (No. 32)* - Now^ I don't think we have to worry too much 
about shaVing in the proflts^-but we should care about sharing in the 
management--and maybe in the losses. 

My third point is that of the principle of subsidiarityj which is 
stressed In most of the documents. We shouldn't call in a third party to 
do something we can--or should^-do ourselves, especially when we can. do it... 
better. The educational ministry of the Church is a mission of theChurch 
and it seems we should be able to manage and direct it=Twith Justice-- 
without the need to have the state or federal government entangle itself In 
Church affairs^ 

Another thing that we ought to emphasize and which I have not heard 
fnentioned at all so far in these discussions^ is the issue of responsibi.ii ty . 
We have heard a considerable amount of talk about the rights of the worker. 
Howevers with every right there is a corresponding responsibility. All of 
us have r1ghts--admi ni strators and teachers. But we also have responsibiH- 
tiesJ An prganization may have every right to exist but if it acts 
irresponsibly^ these activities should be condemned and, we hope^ corrected. 

Now we might suggest some characteristics of a social structure for 
justice within the educational Riinistry of the, Church* ._. / 

1. It shouTd encompass all teachers--not just those in large. 

cities or hiqh schools. 

... " ^ ~ . . . . ■ ^ ^ . / 

2. It must be effective and have "clout." 



3. It should brings together alV segments or members of the 
Christian Educational Community--teachers parents, principalSs pastors, 
bishops—maybe even students. ■ ^ ^ 

\ 47 it should involve some form of collective represe^t^ion con- 

*st.itutGd by an electoral process. ' ^ ^ 

; . '5. Jt should have as Its goal both the spiritual and the material 
v/ell-being ot the members of the communttv, ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

: /NoWs af"Ker thts-sflmevyhat lengthy fntroducti on 1; have three basic 
.models to suggest. .All of them ^re open to^* variety of modification^ 

Model-. r ' .. ' ■ ' , ■ . , ' .. 

4^ This is a simple restructuring^ of the school board of board of 
^>^dycatlon to- include equi- table representation from the teachers . 

The Catholic school'^is a.Christian Educational Community. Yet,^1n 
translating ;the public school model to the Catholic schooT'i-we have left 
out one segment of the community namely ^ the teachers In this new struc- 
ture, teachers would ex officio hold membership on the board. An equitable 
riuinber of representatives would hav^to be determined^ and a process for 
..their election would have to be decided, v - 

Ideallyi all those involved in the school would. then look upqn it 
as "our family enterprises" our-gutlds or our commuh1ty--a Christian one. 
All of the people involved have basically the same interests: good educa= 
^tiona faithfulness to the Church teachings ^ just salaries^ good working 
conditions 5 reasonable tuitions and parish subsidies. 

Within this new board structure, aT^ policy decisions including 
salary issues and working conditions would be discussed with a view toward 
reaching consensus or a majority vote^ which w^ould be binding upon all, ^ 
Teachers couTd or could not? depending upon their wis-hes, have a formal 
teachers' organization. The teacher representatives on the board ? however, 
would have the responsibility for. presenting the ^ teachers' views on all 
Issues concerning the school . This structure wou^d insure that no %^^^y^ 
decisions would be made without the active involvement of the teacheH?'^'' 

Modif 1catj^o£S . I've suggested this model for the parish or J^flcal 
school level. A mpdification mjght be to have it only at^thft. diocesfh* 
level. ThiS' would remove some of 'the objections that, people nave to 
including the teacher of .the JocaT ^school in the policy-making board of 
that same local school/ ' - . ■ ^ 

Another modification might be to let a committee of the board deter 
mine shlary issues. The new advantage to this would be that it would In- 
clude parents in the initial salary discussions/ , ^ 



fhismodel suggests the istablishrfient of an ■'Educational^ 
Commi ssion = ' V ■ ■ . / : - - ' 

It 1 eaves X the present local and diocesan board unchanged. It recom- 
mends that rfiglonal or provincial ■ Educ^itional Personnel Comntissions" with-; 
fuTl authority over all personnel policies and practices ^ifchin the region . 
be established. It vvould be set up by the bishops of the UJ. with the 
cooperation of the NCEA* ^ - - / . 

Mernbership of each regional conimissioh would be made up of six or 
seven teachers or adni1 nistrators ^ tw bishops^ two pastors , and two rail- 
gioiis cornfnunlty representatives ^ al 1 of whom would be elected all the 
teachers in the regions. By operating beyond the diocesan level, i.e,, at 
the regional levels each commission would be able to have a volume of work 
that would justify one or nnore full time staff. Staff work Is essential 
for effectiveness. AlsOj these regional conimlssnohs would be outside the 
jurisdiction of any one persori--notably5 gny one bishop, Naturally^ for 
' these comiTiissions to be effective ^ the local bishops would have to commit 
themselves 'to accept the decisions of the commissions * ^ 

The responsibility of each commission and its staff would include a 
careful review of all Salary and personnel policies and practices in the 
region.^ They would not seek to impose a regional unlforrnitys but would 
reviev/ policies in. terms of the local conditions* The commissions would 
arbitrate any local difficultifis and serve as the final place of appeal for 
grievances. The composition of these cormissions would assure that their 
deliberations would be governed both by the concern for individual needs 
and rights, as well as by a concern for the good of Catholic education. 

Basically, the model presents^ a form of compulsory arbitration. 
Principals and teachers would be bound by contract to accept the decisions 
of the coinmission. To assure that others also follow the decisions, the 
^comisslon could endorse a strike against any employer who refused to comply 
with the commission rulings. Such a commi ssion-endorsed striice would be a 
show of unity^ and would not be so disruptive of the. Christi an Community as 
the ordinary stri ke. 

ModiJH^atlons* Again ^ there could be some modifications. There 
could be:. 

1, Educational Personnel Commissions on the diocesan level , or " 

.2. one, national, Personnel Commi ss ion which would be the arbitra- 
tion board for all dioceses. 

HodeMU' 

This is a short and simple one. the combination of Model I 

(the modified school board or board of education) and Hodel II (the Educa- 
tional Personnel Commission)* 



Now, before we begin with discussian^ I want to preseht one furthsr 
item for your considerati oni since, it is .related ^to our above ■suggestions. 

The NCEA, which already has nieniberships. froni all thpse Involved • 
in the Christian Educational Comftiunity, has bean requested to hegin a new 
departmenti a National Association of Catholtc Teachers, or a NationaT 
Association of Teacher Crganizations.*. It would be somewhat a counterpart 
to the NCEA Forum of Parents ' Organizations ? and would give more visibility 
and voice to the teachers who already hold^ or w,ould hold, menibership in the 
NCEA. Likewisei it cpuld, be of service in the establ ishment of some of the 
models we have discussed; . ^ - 

Until now? NCEA has Understandably refrained from getting involved 
in saTary Issues^ yet; tpils is one of tHe major concerns of the teachers- 
One reasdn for theses itincy has beeni of course^ that NCEA would not like 
to find Itself In a situation v^here one of its departments would be striking 
against another; * "" 

Nevertheless , locaT teacher orgahlzatiohs seem to want to affiliate, 
or hold membership in a national, association for a variety of reasons. In 
contrast to secular associations , NCEA could provide services to Catholic ' 
teachers^ working In a distinctively Catholic school . It could also con- 
sider growth in faith as cne of the. prlfnary objectives. 

, , ^If any of the fnodels proposedi o'r some modification of thenis are 
accepted^ the possibil ity of strikes would be eHminated>, In the Educa- 
tional Personnel Commission , Model II, NCEA would actually endorse a strike 
(if need be) of all its mernbers^^ against the ernployer who refused to accept 
the comriisslon rulings. This would give considerable clout to the coirfnlsf 
gioni and would not be so disruptive of the Christian ^community as an 
^ordinary strike^ since all wouTd be united fn seeing that Justice was done. 

Likewise^ from the dues collected, NCE>A could provide service to 
the local level with regard to such matters as data on salaHeSj costs; 
econofnic conditions; or1 entation .and training sessions for local unit 
menibers- ^ ^ - , ■ ^ ' . 

These are just some suggestions. ,1 realize the models may be 
slmple-^even siniplistlc. However^ with the col lective wisdom in this group, 
m may be able to refine thern* Or maybe sonieone has a better idea, (That's 
not a paid pol 1 ti cal announcefnent J NoWj I*m ready to;learn from you-- and 
maybe change my rnind. / ^ 



TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
/ Rev* John L. Leibrecht 



% paper has been divided into thres sections. The first is a series 
of 'questiors and answers about teacher organizations in Catholic schools^ 
,The purpose of the questions-answer format Is to suggest thai, as inquiry 
about teacher organizations in Catholic schools develops* attention must be 
given not only to formulating answers but also to Identifying the proper 
and basic questions. Correct answers to peripheral questions contribute lit- 
tle, \rfhereas even partial answers to the essential questions at least give 
a foundation, on which to. build. The questions and answers given below need 
expansion. Even so^ they focus on the need to identify baste questions.^ as 
well as provide answers. 

The second section offers a few fundamental guidelines to keep in" 
mind when considertng teacher organizations. 

Thirds I suggest several practical actions ir light of the previous 
two sections . 



Questions and Answers 

Do teachers In Catholic schools have a rjght^^to jirganiie? Yes ^ The 
Church has clearly taught vthat for the 'promotion of hunian dignity ? for per- 
sonal benefit^ and for a coimon goal of justice^ people rnay organize theni- - . 
selves. These natural law foundations cited by the Churches ordinary niagis- 
terium support the right oC teachers in Catholic schools to organize. The 
"right to organize'" leads TogicaTly to the separate and distinct question of 
the -'reasons for organising" into a particular group at a particular tiirie^. 

Should teache rs in Cathol ic schools organize? That is a decision for 
teachers to niake. On the tKeoretical level, they need to exanilne the 
rationale behind organizing, , On the practical leveU they have to judge the 
advantage's and disadvantages of organizing. 

What 'kinds of organization might teachers j n JatMUg-Agl^gojli^iyg-^ 
No limit presents itself* Faculty senates /faculty professional groups, 
administration-faculty decision-making teams ^ associations^ and unions al- 
ready exist as types of organizations which teachers have thaught best for 
Catholic schools and for themselves. Local needs and ci rcumstances^ affecti 
the particular type of organization teachers form* The alternatives are > 
many and take various fornis according to the decisions rnade on such factors 
as the. followyig^ ^1 • 

1 , Membership: an organization may be exclusive or Inclusive 
dep^dlng upon Whether religious and lay teachers belong to a separate 
organization or the sanie organization. 



2,. Structurer organiza^ons may be ''fonfial or Jnformal bas^d^ V : 
chiefly on the presence or a^bsence of a , Written constitution and by-laws. 
Formal .organlzatt oris are either "associations br unioifis J* Associations may 
be functlonany defined as those tether organlMtio which do not have one 
or more of the major components of the, Mn1on {negotiations for. salary 5 a , \ - 
grievance procedure, a master contract) * Unions may te "independent or 
affiliated'' according to whether or not they. have affiliation with anbther- 
union or bargaining unit. In^ practice, the terms Mrrdependfent union^ and ' 
"association" are used interchangeably,. . _ , 

3, Extentr an organization may extend to one scliool bnlyj be 
reglonaU or diocesan-witde. ^ ^ ' , ■ , ^ 

Different comb 1 nations of these factors account fOr wide vaf'feties 
of teacher organizations in Catholic schools, / , 

ShQuld religious and lay t eachers belong to t he same organization? 
Ideal 1)^ i^^^s. Though not ever/ concern is equally appropriate to religious 
and lay teachers on a staffs most concerns are shared. The long range^ bene- * 
fits of belonging to the sime- organizatibn seem to outweigh the Immediate 
problems which joint membership may encounter, .No civil or .canonicai legal ^ 
barrier prevents lay and religious from being members of the same organiza- ' 
tion* From a positive viewpoints Joining tpgether in one organization may 
benefit the atrtosphere and effectiveness of the schoal. 

What are some of the factors to be considered by teachers if an 
organi zation is des ired? Because the types of teacher organizations are so 
varied, this question is best answered by a set of further questions: 

1. What are the needs of the teachers^ the schools and students and 
parents which the teachers' organization would address? 

2. What is unique about a teachers ' organization in a Catholic 
school? . , ' 

3. What other persons should be brought into a discussion of these 

matters? 

4. What are the possible alternate forms of organization which 
would answer those needs? ' 

5. What are the advantages of each? ■ ^, - 

6. How should those advantages and disadvantages be fully examined 
and refined through discussion? 

7. After that examination and discussion, which type of orga'nization 
does the majority of teachers think best? 

, is the Qrii on. Independent or affiliated^ the best form of organization? 
That is for the teachers to decide. Examining all the possible forms of 
organization Is the important thing. TeacheH need to analyze carefully^ 
decide if the original premise that an organization would be valuabTe stands 



up under investigation, and then if they choosa to organize * select that 
type of organlzatipn which best meets the criteria de\^elQped in previous dis 
cuss ions. . ' ... . 

What respo nses should be manifes ted by administrators and board s when 
teachers^hoose to or ganize? Respect and cooperation Are basic; Adminis-^ 
trators and board, members should understand that the decisions to organize 
or not organize, be formal or informaTv independent or affiliated, building- 
wide or. diocesan'Wlde are made by teachers. Keeping this in mind, adminis- 

tratorfe arid board members should proceed in the following ways: 

■ , ' ' ' ' - ^ » "• ' ' ' ■ ^ 

I 1* Help the teachers' organi^zati on to be sensitive always to the , ■ 
expectation that^ like the Catholic school Itself^ the organization shoullj 
be ^niquB.arid wining to identify that-uniquehess . 

; --j ^ Work cpoperati vely with the organization in a spirit of mutual 
understanding and charity* " , 

; ' : 3- Attempt to mininiize any adversarial relationshTps which might 
tend to appear on occasion* : - 

C Comnuni cate^ in a continuing dialogue^ 'the hopes which, adminis- 
trators and board members 5 and others ^ have for the organization* 

What if there are no teacher organizations? Board members , ad- ' 
ministrators and/teachers should cooperatively provide procedures for y . 
communication and areas pfishared decision. making. They should deal mutu- 
ally^ for example^ with the philosophy and direction of^the school, the 
curriculurTis student welfare and teacher welfare/ ^In particular^ definite 
procedures should ^^be created to provide for desirable working condjtions, 
job secuHty, due process^ and advancement, Hqwever^ whether or not a / 
teachers' organization exists, the principles of social justice require that 
conditions for teachers be properly seryed in every school and diocese. 

Wherejj^ teachers ' association or union exists^ aren't strikes 
possible? Ye&^ Strikes have complex repercussions on everyone and, there- 
fore~5 are an a^^l^Ton of last resort. , The "right" to strike must be r^ecog- 
nized as part df the Church's social teaching. The "exercise" of that 
right may take place moral ly, the Church teaches, only when a combination ■. 
of specific circumstances warrant it. The right to strike and the mprallty 
of a particular strike are two different considerations and should be dealt 
with as such. 

How does the National Labor Relation s Board (NLRB) rel ate to teacher 
organizations In Catholic schools? The NLRB has no relationship to the 
kinds of organizations teachers most frequently have in Catholic schools* 
The question as to whether it has ai relationship to any kind of teather 
organization in Catholic schools Is'under dispute and has been brought ;to . 
the courts. % , ^ ' / 



PriociOles Related to Teacher ^ 
Organizations : ' / 

Because tht CathQlifc s^choQl is uniquey agencies tHr ectly related to 
It must also be unique/ Before d1scussing-^Kat actual 1y makes the Catholic 
school different from_public schools and other private^schools 5. religious 
of secular, 1t is necessary /Co understand that consistency ^qf purpose re- 
quires that agencies directly related to the CathoTic school also be uniq^i. 
This includes boards , PTA-s 5 and teaeter organizations. The model for the 
Catholic school is not the public school , ^the secular private vschool ^ or - 
even the Protestant or Jewish religious private school. The Catholic school 
curriculum is not modeled after other schools * although similarities are 
iresent, nor is teaching in a Catholi-c school the same as teaching in \ 
another school. To be consistent with this^ agencies integrally related to 
the Catholic school, Including teacher organizations ^ should not simply 
replicate agencies 1n other schools . ^ Hot only are there similarities, but 
definite and identifiable differences. A beginning point for all teachers^ 
organizations, therefore, is the need to Identify both the similarities and 
the differences it has v/lth teacher organizations found elsewhere. While - 
many good components can be found in the labor-management model , simply 
'adopting that model in toto makes dealing with the uniqueness factor clunisy 
at least, impossible at most, . ., 

Because the: underlying u niqueness, of the Catholic school ^1 ^ found 
in'the ideal and practice of""fai,th communityi" every teachlr s' o rganiza:-^ 
t ion must be desi gnj^^aT to be an Hntegral part of that community of f aith. 
^"ATl thosie involved in a Catholic school --parents , pas.torSs teachers'^ "ad^ ^ 
minis^trators; and rtudents--niust\earnestly desire to make 4t a community of 
faith which 1s indeed living^ conscious 5 and active" (To TeSch As Jesus 
' Pi d , #106). Like other agencies in the Oetholic sch"o|1:v teachgrs ' "organl- 
.zations need faith community^ as part of its own philosophy, concerns .and 
manner of operation. Questtons like.^thfese should be answer^^ Aow is our 
organization related to the school as a conim>in1ty of faith? what contri- 
butions can we, as an Integral corriponent of th6 community of faith, make 
to the larger community of faith ^which is the school, the parish, the 
diocese? How do we promote the good of teachers as members of this com- 
munity .of faith? Answers to these questions depend upon, specific circum- 
stances, as win^the development of further needed questions examining the 
relationship of teacher organizations to the concept and living of faith 
community. 

Because "faith c oiTimunity*' is basically foundsd on '-relation ships" . 
(to God'a nd to eacH^^^other) ^ "an ex amination of rela tionships is of primary ' 
Importance^ The s^hBoT'^as^a community of faith develpps as relationships 
devel op. The relationships of faculty and students, staff and parents ^ 
local administrator and faculty., 1nd1vi9ual facuTty members to each othet^ 
school staff and diocesan office staff--aTl these are the basis/on which 

school as a communfty of faith is formed and .developed. A teachers'' . 
organization, therefore, needs to (1) identify Its relationships tp others ; 
(2I 1 isten and speak to others who are part of those relationships ;5 (J) 
work with others to agree on practical ways 1n which those^ relationships ' 
might be^n ived. 



I would. Tike bHefiy to rafep to a recent effort in St. Louis in 
whfch the teacfitrsi locaT and'^^dipcesan office a and tfie' 

St* Louis Archdiocisan Teachers Association (GOnstituted July 1968) Joint* 
ly developed a ">a BeliiVi'' statemer>t-pn the relationships we wIlT try to 
havii with eacK' other 1n thi&' archjdiocesan high schools, ,A committee t)f ^ 
teachers, frdftiinistrators^ and SVATA representatives worked a year In creat- 
ing the stffternent.% Each, of thip archd^ schools has Identified 
several pra.ctiCTT actioni v^Kich *w1l'l !bi i ts individual response to the "We 
Jfil i eve" statement ^ Jhese will be^ shared from scheol to school. The 
officfrs of SLATAj ffhd the diocesan office staff working with the high 
sthooiss have al50 identified specific actions which will be their response 
as agencies to the '-We Believe" staterrient. They also will be published to 
the^schoois. The statement and its subsequent pledges are no panacea, to^ 
be sure s but they certainTy give a positive mutual focus to the fundamental 
.importance of relationships among. us. ^ - ^ : * ' ' 



Sug'gest ed Actions 

= ^ Begin with principles, not^models^ - The Very first m&4 of a^ 
teachers' organization^ Is tQldenti'^ its philosophy, goals and objectives ^ 
as/an ggency related to the un1c|ueness of the Catholic school . Only after- 
wards should it create or adopt that- specifl c model of org^anization which 
best gives the structural underpinning tp its previously developed rationale 
The danger Is one. of imnl^dlately entering into a tonsi deration ofj-models" 
for teacher organizations without 'having fi Wtv4d|n|1''^T^d the^ ^ 
goals and objectives by which the organization WiTT'be guide 

' . ' ■-' . ^ ^ ~ " ' * ^ 

In .recognition of/ the school as a faTth cGmmunity^, teachers who are 
consldering/an'organization should consul t with o ther 'members' of the faith - 
^ cdmmu n i ty . Wn e t h e r or not to'have an organization and what type -it might 
15eV9*^e decislons^ properly nnadg by teachers Before those decisions, it is 
Well td, talk .not only to Jteachers who are likely to joiTi the drganizatton, 
but also to 'teach ers^ who may choose^fiot to join. Administrators, board ^ 
members^ parents .^^members of the dlpcSsan office staff and others might alsp 
be belpfuT^when consulted. Su4h a process can'Greate an atmosphere which 
wiTl'make the time it takes worthwhile/" ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

Existing-teacher prgari^zations, -like the CathoUe gchools themselves 
should rteexafilime^ their Phi iQSOphyr^^^ and objettives i n' Tight of the 
b i shops' P QS toral "To~TtacOs^)gs^^^^ "Pi d . " The .NCEA provided a fine service 
to Catholic education byTCbnshf:ji|i^-'G Porm To- the- \(1siQn," a guide by 
which various agenci^es-ln CathoT|,Mto^ couTd tonstruttively evaluate 

themselves in light, of the princl;|^^, of the pastoral./ An instrument of 
self-evaluation for teachers' prga^Wtions similar to the, ijistruments in ; 
"Giving Form To Tha Vision*' wou1d^ bi|h^ . .V, " • ^ 

Promote trust. As unnecessary as saying this sounds, it is impor- 
tant, It^ would be naive not to think there are a handful of rascals among 
Catholic school teachers and administrators^. It would be uninformed not to 
believe that the vast majority are dedicated men and women personal ly com- 
mitted to giving their Vlves and talents to Catholic education. Promoting 
a spirit of trust provides the environnient for the relationships spoken of 
prfvlously. 




Diocesan schooT offices are the agencies for he-lping teachers and 
eyeryom eUe in the school 's commun ity of faith examine the issues reTated 
to tea^he^ organizations , formal and^infornial , The diocesan office should 
help people examine the principles identified 1n the "previous section of 
this paper and^ with teachers and administrators, identify other principles 
applicable to local needs and situations. /Diocesan officer should support 
the legitimate wishes of teachers*, A dibces^an ^office [nay be required 1n r 
conscience to oppose a particular organization of; teachers because 1t\does " 
not incorporate into its philosophy^ goals ^and objectives the principles 
which flow from the unique character of the .Cathol ic school . That would < 
surely be a rare exception. And ^before it woulj arrive at its stance of 
opposition^ . the .office would have to examine itself* to see If indeed it 
had proper ly assisted everypyie in examining the issues in the first place* 
The assutnption Is that part of the role of the diocesan office is to work' 
for the teachers, - 



Summary ^ ^ . . ^ / 

To, have an organfzation is the teachers' decision, as is the deci- 
sion on what type it, should be. Not to have an organization is also. the 
teachers' decision, A teachers* organization is a relati ve ^good^ not an 
absdlutfe good. It- Is relative to" the differing sets of circumstances '1n 
various schools and dioceses* Formal or informal , ^Independent or affill- 
ated^. all ouV teacher organizitlons must .be based:on the ^liniqueness of the 
XaXhoilc schooU the^ concept of faith communitys and the need to identify 
^and uniquely develpp'relatlonships in that community, We ne^d to proceed 
thoughtfylly and carefully, , not only because of our lack of experience, but 
^also because of the magnitude of the values Involved* Personally, the only, 
fear I have is..6f that person who^^seems to have all the answers about 
teacher orgsni^ations in Catholic schools 5 especially at a' time when^ as I 
said before, we are still involved 1n the task of identl^ing some of the 
fundamental questions* " - ' ^ ^ . ' 




RELIGIOUS AND CATHOLIC TEACHER UNIONS 



John J. Augenstein 



Introdubtion ^ ^ ' ' 

^ From my reading of news articles 'and other Informational materlalSj 
Mt appears as though the Diocese of Youngstowh is either the only diocese' 
ofp'tme of very few which has religious meFtibershlp in a Catholic teachers' 
Qrjganization or a union. Our position was actiieved by desiqn--not by acci-^ 
dentV^^ Such a position, however, j^tHl poses' several unanswered questions. 

For this symposiurn^ four points under the heading^ Religious and 
Catholic Teacher Uni0nS5.will.be addressed.i, They are: 

Brief History, of Teacher Organisation In the Diocese of 
Youngstown; ■ ' ■ 

- ^ Ohio's Financial Agreer^nts with ReligiotJS^ Communities ; 

The Place of Religious 1n Catholic Teachers ' ^Organization 
in the Diocese of Youngstown; 

Questions or Problems Posed by Religious Involvement in 
Teacher Organizations, " | 

Brief History of Teacher Organization v . 
In the Dio cese of Youngstown 

In 1970, Bishop Hughes 3 then Supeffntendent , gathered a number of 
elected teachers from each of the six diocesan high schools and encouraged 
them to organize for the purposes of collective bargaining* His primary 
purpose in such an act wa.s to estabTlsh a positive relationship with 
teachers in an organized setting because so often organizations are formed 
as a result of problems and thusi begin and continue In a negative tone* 

■ The group that ultimately emerged was , formed on the basis of each 
local building unit. The officers of eacW building unit gathered together 
and formed the confederation which then elected confederate o^fficers. 

One of Bishop Hughes' strong points to the organizing group was that 
there should be a place in. the organi lation ^for all components of thfe 
te|ch1ng Christian eommunity, namely 1 clergy, religious, and lay. He real- 
ized that in negotiations, when lay teachers' salaries were the subject, it 
would not affect the other two groups. However, other concerns of teachers, 
such as class size, preparation times etc. 5 affected all and he did not 
want a division created by an organization. Thus^ the confederation would 
represent the lay teachers for their salary and benefits, but all teachers 
for other areas of educational concern. 



Ohio's Financial Agreements with . , 

Rel igious Communities . i 

In order to better understand the posit1on\of religious with rela- 
tionship to teacher ^^anizatlons in the Diocese or Youngstown, it is also 
'necessary to know the financial agreements, particularly with communities 
. of religious women in the six dioceses of Ohio, 

In 1968^'a cortffiittee of .the six diocesan^^uperlntendents and repre- 
sentatives of the communities of women religious rtaffing schools in Ohio^ 
met with the concurrence .of Ohio^s bishops* The purpose of the cornmitteQ 
was to establish a uhi'form stipend for religious teaching in Ohio and equal 
/fringe benefits, princl'pally 5 hospitalization and inajor medical Insurance 
■coverage. The comnittee's work that year was concluded with a joint meeting 
of all of Ohio's. bishops ^nd the major supertors or their representatives of. 
STl commun+ties teaching in Ohio/ The bishops voted at that meeting to 
accept the committee's recoirtTiendation on stipend and fringe benefits. The 
following year a simill^r committee met and discussed the superior's concern 
for retirement and estAbllshed a uniform retirement amount per sister which 
at that time* was- $200'^per sisten per year. . This inoney was to be paid by 
the diocese or institution or.paysh, directly to the religious community 
once each year. Since that timet the amount has increased to $500 per 
sister per year. The intent of that work w^s to provide for t^je retirement 
of the active. religious* 

The committee participants from 1968 to 1974 as was noted,, were 
diocesan superintendents and representatives of the religious oommuni ties. , 
In 1975, the bishops and major superiors, agreed to expand the Gomposition of 
the cormittee. . The new committ^ now has broader representation of the 
religious communities as well as representatives of the vicars for reli- 
giouSp directors of religious education, pastors^ vicars for. finance. 

The areas presently covered in the agreement include stipend , 
hospitalization, major medical insurance^ retirement *f or presently active 
religious J transportation , housings and a plan to be worked on at each dio-^ 
cese for past retirement, ^ 

■ - * 

The process required for each agreement 1s this: firsts the bishops 
and major superiors establish a committees co=chaired by one of the bishops 
and one major superior, the committee meets arKi works and then reports 
back to the bishops.- The bishops accept or reject the proposal-=presum1ng 
acceptance, the bishops inform their pastors and admin1strators-=maJor 
superiors inform other^superiors. The agreement is implemented. This en^ 
tire process is accomplished under the auspices of the Catholic Conference 
of OhiOj without whose initiative ^support and cooperation it would not have , 
been possible. 

The Place of Religious in Catholic 
Teachers. ' Organization in thfe 
Diocese of Youngs town 

Since its Inception in 1970s religious have been members of the' 
secondary teachers' organization. As was indicatad earlier, the 



confederatlon^had three parts^-one for clergy, one for religious, and one/ 
for lay, The^position of rellglQUS has been clearly inunclated In the . 
basic confiracts between the.DlQcasan Board of Education and Diodesan : - 
.Confederation of ^Secondary Te^chtrs since 1973, Such cohtract states: 
•'the Diocasan Board of Educatipn-recognfzes the Diocesan Confederatloh of = 
Secondary Teachers as the sol^ collective bargalnlTi ^ representative of all 
cert1 f ied personnel employed In the diocesan high schools for the purpose 
of negotiatlbns oh matters of mutual eoncera includlngvthe base. salary 
agreement for the duratlbn^of ihis agreement. The confederation shall not 
be the bargaining agent for priests and religious in the diocesan high 
schools with regard to their base salary. Excluded from this agreement in 
its entirety are all administrators ahd supervisory personnel, " Although;^ 
clergy anS religious were eligible for membership 1n the cohfedefatlons 
not all chose to participate. ' ' / - 

In the fall of 1975| high school teachers vo^d to affiliate with 
AFT, Some religious and clergy continue to' be members of the confederation. 
However 5 ,a major hinderance to their membership now Is the dues charged. 
Nevertheless* it has not been t^e position of the Diocese of Ydunistown to 
e^ncouraga or discourage clergy and religious from seeking membership in 
the teachers' organization. ^ 



Question s or Problems Posed by 

Religious jn volvement in ' ^ : . " 

Teacher Organi zatloris 

: When teachers organize and begin to bargain collectively, a normal 
product is a written agreements usually referred to as a basic contract. 
Presuming such a contract Is negotiated^ how can such contract Issues 
apart from lay teachers' salary and fringe benefits not affect all teachers?' 
Thfe Diocese of Youngstown contract and others which ha y-e been reviewed 
cover such Items as class sizei pefaonnel recordsv preparation time^ number 
of priparations s in^-servlce meitlngSs clerical duties , -extra-curricular 
duties and pay^ abselitee repTacem^nt among others / If such a contract 
affects only lay teachers ^ It woutd appear that the building administra- 
tor's, job 1s even more difficult because that person'would have one set of 
procedures for lay teachers and^ a- different set for clergy and religious. 
Religious and clergy may not be satisfied with such an arrangement. 

A question which must yet be resolved concerns the replacement of 
a lay teacher by a religious^ because of additional religious provided by 
the community or an unparalleTed replacement of a religious^ for example: 
a sister in English is replaced by a sister in social studies. Lay 
teachers in organizations are concerned about job security.. Thus, a problem 
is posed for an administrator who had seven religious last year and seven 
this yeafg but not in the same, teaching fields. Does the administrator not 
renew the contract of a "lay teacher? Refuse to accept a religious who is , 
not an equal replacement for the previous one? Or create a new, job for the 
new religious? :, • . 

What Involvement if any does a^ union have in religious' assignments 
or removals when religious are members of that union? Traditionally, there 



fias been an arrangiment or; agreement between the bishop or pastor and th^ 
religious comrriwriity relative to the presence of re11:gious in a particular 
institution, THa religious',$omrnunit^ assumes the responsibility of assign- 
ment of its members to its various missions, wfiat involvefnent does a ' 
union have with §i religious member whomva diocese 'and/or ^^institution wish 
to have. removed? Normally^ such action was taken^with the involvement of 
the community^ the' religious ^ and the diocese or institution, in the same 
veins how does aill of this assignement' and removal affect religious whq 
are 'on open contract and somewhat niore;ifTdependent? Continuing in that - 
same general are^^ what due process is provided .for rellgiousi If a ; 
grievance procedure exists* either by .board of education action or agree- 
'ment in the bpic.cpnjtracts how does suchvprocedure affect religious or 
clergy/ - r ^ ^ 

In another equally delicate areas what Is the position of religious 
or 'clergy during a teacher study day or a strike? On April 28, 1974, high 
school teachers 1n the 01ocese of Youngstown^ took a study day,. The , diocese 
informed' the rel Igious. and clergy through th|ir own members of. the Issues 
and indicated that each religiaus or, clergy would have to make an individuaT 
decision cosjcaT;(i1ng''^liisZher partly or nonparticipation ^1n thd study ^ 

day.^ ^ _ ^ ""^ ^ : ^ : \ . . . ; ' .. : \ 

Flnallys in Tate August, a new partner became involved in thre sub-' 
ject of rellgiotis and unions, namely, the National Labor Relations Boards 
^A religious comrniinity has been ordered to be included in the collective 
bargaining unit D- Youville CoTTegef Buffalo,^ New York^ Such a-^ decision 
wHl^set ai precedent for other areas ^in the country and probably for ele- ' - 
m^ntary m& secondary schools as well. . 



Conclusion ^ \ ^ ^ / ^ . . 

This paper has ^addressed in brief ^t^^ areas, namely, th'e.history 
of teacher organizations pf the Diocese of Youngs town; firiancial agreements 
for religious ifi'^Ohto; the place of religibus in teacher^organizations; and 
in the fourth afp posed some of the questions .and problems which confront ' ' 
administrators and teachers.- As the schools progress through the next three 
to five years 3 oth#^r questions and problems will be .posed. Some of the 
ones that have been presented here will be resolved, 

ReligflDiiS and clergy are an integral part of the total schooV staff. 
It seems inconsist'ant that those persons would be guided by procedures and 
regulations different from the lay staff. The questions and problems 
posed by rellglQus participation in teacher brganizations will be resolved 
by intelligent fair Christians , be they administrators, teachers, superiors, 
or bishops working through them collectively. 



* LIFE STYLE m ItHM PROBLEMS 



^n - ■ ' Brother Wgda^d Shm^ C.F.X, 

■ ' . ■ -^'^ '''^^^^ . ' ■ / ' . 

After considerable consideration coveH 
and concepts, l.came to the'concjusion that Life Style was to encornpass just ■ 
what has developed in this area in Catholic educatTon over the past decade 
or so and what 1t means today. Meaning a review of that topic from the ' 
point of view of changes in Catholic schodh and what they mean to us. Ten- 
ure is a bit trickier, since it has sa many rrieanlngs to so many people arid 
has been the target of endless artidas in feducatipnal circles in recent 
years. Since this talk is for our mutual benefit, I would aim to share ex- 
periences in an informal exchange* ■ * , , 

Just look ^t our Catholic schools today as cQmpared with tan or more, 
years ago/ From a system of schools which mi completely religious oriented, 
with more than 90% of i^ts^ teachers from religious communities, 1t ha^ 
changed to a system of education with more than 60% of its' teaching staff 
made up 'of lay teachers. Whereas a few years ago much discussion on ad- 
ministrative levels was about the demise, of Catholic schools, the pr^sant 
trend is to consider strongly the survival of Catholic schools, rnainly be- 
cause we have brought ^parents into the picture and they want these schools 
to. continue. . ' - 

. Up to the early sixties we hid a- pattern of principal -superiors. as 
^chief administrators of individual Catholic schools . The line of admlnls^: 
tration was based on the traditions and patierns of religious dedloirtrl on. 
Where they existedi charter^ and boards of trustees were made up entirely/ 
of religious membership and -their ^operations were based on the educational 
principles of the religious community. Boards of trustees were to all 1n-\ 
tents and purposes a mere formality to satisfy state regulations. 

Today, brief lybXthe positions of superior and principal are mmt\y 
separate. However, jus^ as the supeFior's role is much changed in th# ■/ 
Veligious life, so is 'the role of the prlni^paT in the school. It has be- 
come a position, of a vfeo^ dftmanding nature^ The ordinary paper work has . 
reached inonumental prdpo^rtidn as our schools have become more .professional 
on the one. hand, and as state educattonal, agencies , plus federal agencies, 
have put more and more demands upon prlncipals^n school operation. 

The greatest changei however* fi&stcore about in staffing. The 
sharp losses in religious life have led to an pverwhelming growtli in Uy 
staffing in almost every Catholic school, flrqlind 1970 the number of Uy 
teachers surpassed the number of reltglqus 1n Catholic classrooms for the 
first time. This proportion is growing jrMter every year, both from the 
dearth of vocations, the ^retirement of rellgfous due to age * and the 
seeking of other Christian works outside the cl assroom. 



In the face of this gmt^hange In :staffftg we are st1 11 facing 
to a great extent an admifilstrati^ pattern that iV still soraewhat geared 
to re II Igious- staffed, schools. The traditionaT Dattern of operrftion-of many 
mligloUs orders still ■ tnfluehce Me patt^ administration 
in Ca^NoUc schools, lini many cases this Is- all for the best. In others, 
"It Is clOSB to disastrous, as administrators fail to move up to the era of 
the lay-oriinted school. There 1s an awarehess that change has taken place 
but habits (if I may use that word) 'of decades of religious administration 
ar^difficult to change, " / 

As an example of a staffing pattern r am famniar with, ■ approxi- 
^mat«1y 35 percent of the 5,000 of so teachers in both eTementary and 
$ecafirfary schools. are religious teachsrsr the, remaining 65 percent are lay 

■ teachers. 7et, well over 90 percent of the school administrators are ril1- 
giotis, Now this Is not a catastrophic fituation of necessity, since these 

r administrators are well educated, nibrf experienced, and have served and' 
are serving well in these schools. There are simply not enough qualified 
lay personnel to take over these positions 'at this ■ time, .nor are there suf- 
flcfaht openings for those lay teacheifs who are qualified and capable. But 
tNlsa "figures give us a strong indication of the current flow of the future 
of Catholic education.- 

This overwhelming, control by religious administrators applies as 
well to diocesan schools offices. , Good lay administrators are coming to ; 
the fore on this level , but not in .numbers equal to lay representation on 
our teaching staffs. . v ^ / 

Two thOughts^come to mind here.' One, that the distinction between 
lay audi religious teaciiers is nbwhere as sharp as It used tO' Be, and. that 
both groups work side by s1da--aTmost 1ndistTngu1shabTe--particul arty where 
dress no longer dlstingujsH^s one from the other. And two, changes in life 
style of many religious comunities with personal selection and individual 
cantfacting furthen blurs any great distinctions. 

The common Itfik m 4re striving for today is to be found in the pas- 
toml, lo Teach As^JesuS: Di^. the gurrent guideline of Catholic education. ' 
In this pastoral can be found the way, if not the answer, to where we are 
htaded In Cathojic educati'ori ih the face of the change in life styles as ' 
far as teacher^ and school^ programs are concerned. 

Ty.s is a brief owirview . of life styles in CathoWc education today. 
Qna ar®4"can be. added-- CathQlfc schools offices In each diocese. Not too 
many years ago, most schqoT offices cons lasted o^ a superintendent and one 
or twci other employees atid the operation was of .a. very general nature, 
Tarply ceremonial. Today^ Catho'lic schools offices follow closely the 
pa,tfcern,M"f not the control, of their public school counterparts, with 
large staffs^and grea^t d^il of activity In all area.s of education--much of 
whicl'i was formerly h/ndlerf by the Individual religious conmunities. As an 
examiJle, the ^■upervlBiori of schools was. always- handled by community super- 
visors. To a great axtent this Is the" process of change, as communities no ' 
lonpr control indivildual schools, nor even have a majority of staff mem- 
bers, Jh$ need for broacler supervisory operations which can be provided only 
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through the direction of diocesan offices n becomfng nioi^e evident every 
day both for the, benefit of growth in Cathol ic educati on and for the 
"teachers themselves- - 

One more itfifn on the change in life stylBS for reli gious today In 
view of collective bargaining developriients and the National Labor Relations 
Board becofning i nvolved v/1 th our schools/ This is a current development 
and is still a hot issue* 

Tfie basic issue is iv/h ether or not religious can or should join a 
teacher Drganization (union). I would first make the distinction that the 
religious staff members shoul d hav^ a vote as to whether or not the school 
staff joins a union, since a union ^ill call the shots for the entire 
staff directly through its control of all lay staff . operati ons - Since reli - 
giou^' staffers are becoming fewer and fewer in number, their clout will also 
lessero making it all ,the more irnportant that, they have a say in what is 
going to happen to the school in which they are teaching. 

' Second, I would give the religious staff the right to join or not 
to join a union, just as lay staffers can, at least for now. Firjt, the 
right to vote as to a union; second, the right to join or not. 

This is a change In my thinking as I see religious brought Into 
hearings and court by unions asYully responsible people, but denied the ^ 
fundamental right to vote as to whether or not they (reli gi ous)shan be 
part of a union-dominated operation. 

I also question the rights of the NLRB or courts to use the cleri- 
cal life-st^'le as grounds for denying them equal rights with lay teachers 
who c^rry out the same functions in the school operation. It seems to me 
that the right to choose a life-style^ to take certain vov/s , and so forth, 
IS no mpre the business of the court than the private married or unmarried 
life-style of lay teachers* With Human Rights Commissions setting all 
kinds' of ground rules i religious personnel should have rights of privacy 
also. 

I also see a possible conflict in the role of the religious in 
union membership, since union leadership has such complete control that a 
conflict of interest might surely arise. I find the dedication of union 
leadership as strong as* even stronger, than their religious coimiitment, in 
fact, a forni of very strong commitrient, almost religious in nature, 

FroTii this position I. might now move to mo re^ of the lay life-style., 
problem that can. and does e^irt in Catholic schools today, with some indi- 
cations as to how they can be handled. Let me combine this issue with my 
discussion of tenure probl erns , 

To w'rk my ^ay from the previous rundown on life style—mostly of 
religious-- to the area of tenure is quite a trick, but Til try it. First, 
what is tenure? One definiti on which Is as good as a dozen others is as 
follov/s^ "Tenure is the assurance given teachers who are properly quali» 
fied and certified that their continuing contract of employment shall remain 
in effect so long as their service remains satisfactory and, that there will 
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be a proper procedure followed in aM cases before a tenured teacher may be 
discharged. " , ". ; " 

. Pisase note the effiphasis on "discharge." This is the nub of tenure 

in all forins and defi ni tions—job securitj'. Among mny lay teachers there 
still remains a fear that religious administrators, Darticularly when they 
are' changed frequentl:/, vMl] have no regard for their years of service and 
will haphazardly discharge them without just cause and proper procedure. . 

. >^ ~^ A particular issue that stems from thisns the issue of the 
Catholicity of CathoUc schools teachers as related to their life style. 
Obviousb, m do not have the staff of dedicated Catholic women- -pi liars 
of the Rosary Society-'Who served so generousl)^ years ago— as the bulk of 
current lay staffs. Hovi, the majority of younger lay staffers are'dedi- ■ 
Gated j we hope, well educatsd and very mijch of the current era. in life ' 
style > In dress, manners and attitude they differ from the former mold. 

• In some cases tmy present a threat to older established (ment) 

principals. In t.urn, these teachers feel threatened and seek Job security 
particularly in the current, glutted teacher market. 

'• Problems of life, style such as, abortions,, divorce, bad marriages, 

and like more problems citise serious concern as to just how they can be 

, handled. Some teachers are admitted agnostics. The question is just what 
action can and should be taken when there is ^ublU, knowflvlolation of the 
laws of the Church and there are written requirements to abide by these laws 
m the contract Agreement. Parental pressures for promnt, firm action can 
be very strong on these religious issues. The key words are public actiom 
and written requi rements . " - 

So much for that issue. Tenure protection really means job securi- 
ty As a policy it 1s under fire in public sckool systems by school boards, 
while It is most dear to teacher unions. ■ 
." ■ ♦ 
'In a sense, good, teachers couldn't care less about tenure. It is 
the' poor, incompetent teacher who is, most protected by tenure. And this 
situation is the nub' of an administrator's problem. How to conform to 
tenure requirements for the teacher, while protecting the proper education 
of the student. 

Fundamentally, there is an absolute need for good personnel prac- 
tices in regard to tenure, due process, and #1evance procedure. These 
are the main elements in tenure problems, when they arise. 

.This is a broad area— personnel practices. Tenure is Just one, 

importantj^ facet of the ^^hole. If there is one word and practice I would 

stress in personnel practices regarding any teacher, whether or not tenure 
exists, it IS "put it in writing." 

First, develop a set of personnel practices with stress on the 
teacher's, not the admlrii strator' s point of vlaw. Give these to the 
teachers in writing, 1n printing, engraved 1n stone! Then, follow these 
practices. 
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: _ Second, put supervisory, evaluation notes, warni ngSg^.-^nd recommeri- 
dations in writing. Sumtriarize important conversations with a teacher 
whether of praise or correction. 

It is a fact of life that no teacher will ever a^linit being properly 
nonrenewed or terminated, However, good documentation and due process are 
positive safeguards for every administrator. 

If there isnono or insuffi cient. docLimentatioh , there are Insuffi- 
cient grounds for terfninati on. The saddest words ever hear are those of 
principal sayi-ngj ''I warned the teacher a half dozen tiines to improve or 
be terminated.!' Greats but then comes the killing follow-up statement, 
"No, I didn^t thint it necessary to put these warnings In writing*" 
.Welcome back, Kotter! 

As a final note, I would say that wheW^Catholi c schools still treat 
teachers 1n the 19th century mold, maybe teacher unions are the only answer. 
On the other hand^ the answer is simply that Catholic school administrators 
have to be leaders in the field of social justice^ in an enlightened effort 
to treat teachers as co-workers in the enormous task of Catholic education ^ 
The disastrous errors^and mistakes made in the name of charity and social 
justice, and yea ^ even righteousness in some Catholic schools, cry for 
resolution* 
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■ . LIFE STYLES IN,UNIONIZED CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

Brother Matthew Burke, C.F.X.. 

In a 1974 National Catholic Educational Association nuhl ication, 
Negotiations in Catholic Schools, the author of one of the articles des- 
cribed what toda^ may well be considered by many to be a classic under- 
staternentg namely, that the establishment of teacher unions in a school 5 
parish or diocese creates a whole new world in Catholic schooling. For 
those who must treat with unions as bargaining agents for teaching facul- 
ties 5 a new .world has indeed been crQaUd^ and one which, afnong other 
things 3 has radicalTy altered Catholic school life styles ^ particularly as 
these ^rel^te to and have a bearing on the working relationships within 
Catholic schools/ What is needed at this time is a critical evaluation of 
the nature and extent of the impact of unionisin on the life styles in 
^Catholic schools, especially at a point in time when pastoral concerns, 
that the Catholic schools become genuine communities of faith are so pro- 
nounced. ' - 

CancJor suggests an initial admission that a negative bias has 
colored this particular treatment of the effects of unionism on the life 
styles In Catholic schools, A lack of ob|ectivi ty Is based on eight years 
of administrative exper'^^nce in dealing-with the results of teacher or- 
ganizations that ran the gamut from a professional association to the very 
best trade-^unioni sm the American Federation of Teachers has had to offer/ 

As part of a multi-school linit within a diocesan structure ^ the 
school in question at one time^ b. astei proudly of the existence of a con- 
cerned, mutually trusting school comrrjnity; where teacher, concerns , both 
religious and lay^ were successful .y considered within the framework of 
professidnal association organ1z.ations . With the advent of the choice of 
A.I^.T. affiliation to replace the inhouse associations and the many un-' 
pl^easant events that occurred since that time^ my most recent and vivid 
recollections of this same school (as others within the system) have been 
.those of a school hopelessly divided perhaps irreparably /.the result'of 
a devastating teacher strike and an equally devastating aftermath . While 
not suggesting any universal appHcabi lity to all Catholic schools and 
school systemss it is hoped that a discussion of what had occurred In one 
School system may provide a caution if not a direction that other Catholic 
|chools may consider pursuing as they approach the topic of teacher bar- 
gaining processed under union auspi ces and the effect these processes may 
have on the life style within Catholic schools* 

In reviewing briefly the initial presence of unionism in Catholic 
schools^ it can be said that ^a great deal of the impatus for growth came 
from the Catholic schools thernselves. Cognizant of papal exhortations that 
"workers have a right to orgahize if they saw the need t^. do so/' some 
Catholic schools assumed a posture historically charaGteristic of the 
Catholic Church- to demonstrate a genuine concern for the protection 



of the worker through self-detemiined organizational choices, if such be 
deemed necessary. Whether or not the teacher .organizations that have,^ 
emerged. and the practices they have' engaged 1n truly "promote a Christian 
order in the world of the worker," especially in terms of conditions exist- 
ent in sonie schools forced to deal with union-affiliated collective bar- 
gaining units, is a question well worth considering.- It is. perhaps possible 
that an overly zealous promotion of teacher unionism^ particularly of the 
trade-union types has distracted schools and school systems from ^providing ^ 
an equally zealous concern that this growth consistently reflect the philo-. 
sophical aims and objectives of the Christian school community, ;It is fur- 
ther possible that a greater effort be expended in the development of al-^ 
ternative structures of faculty representation tha includes all memberS' of ^ 
a teaching faculty and more realistically reflects 'le /niquerifess ^as well.^- 
as the limitations of the Catholic school systems. ^ ^ 

What must be recognized is that unionized collective bargaining ^ ' 
which assumes the proportions of the labor-managenient .model of*industry 
is 5 by nature^ an adversative process. In such cases^ an atmosphere is 
created wherein various segments of the school population become inevitably 
pitted against each other in an attempt to make gains in or control as- 
pects of the school contract* Often the settlement of a contract within 
such a competitive situation becomes nothing more than a temporary list of 
concessions, a phased withdrawal , so to speak, by school administrators 
from the field of contention. The ultimate goal of the union through these 
processes begins to become unmistakably clear: the greatest control of 
the schools as possible through the contract with seemingly little concern^ 
about the long-rmnge effects on the school or the union's own accountabil- 
ity in such eventualities. 

Negotiating processes of this nature make tremendous emotional de- 
mands oh the participants/ Many of the union participants anxious to main- 
tain control over the teaching units through attractive contract gains 
appear at times to be prepared to abandon any loyal attachments to a par- 
ticular school ^^nd to jeopardize the school's very existence should such be 
necessary to achieve a series of goals assumed to be in the interests of 
the teachers so represented. . There is little doubt that the time has 
passed when laymen are reluctant to display ^whatever militancy is necessary, 
and then some^ in order to articulate dissatisfaction* In s.ome school 
systems local union leaders can readily be described as quite comfortable 
in dealing acrimoniously with representatives of institutional Church, 
Often the products of Catholic school systems, in some cases former priests, 
religious and seminarians, these union negotiators frequently manifest 
overt hostilities toward representatives of the Church suggestive of a deep- 
rooted moral and religious alienation that goes well beyond any contract 
dispute and seems to rival even the most abrasive union-public school 
Board of Education confrontations. ' 

Taken as settlements within the context of adversative negotiations, 
it should not be surprising that resultant changes in tenure and life style 
might well go beyond what is considered in the best interest of schools 
dedicated to the development of a genuine faith community. A brief review 
of possible changes may add some substance to this concern. 



In^generaU It can be said that most contract settlements result 
.in provisions that, alter tmutk and life style aspects of the sctiooU usu- 
ally to the advantage of the faculties represented by the local union* In 
. most cases , the merribers of religious orders staffing^these schools are ex- 
= eluded^ at least officially, from the decision-making prQcess, thffugh 
^ thes.e religious must work under the same co'rfdltions of employment' as the 
Jay teacher. Considered , by some as special wards of Holy Mother Ch^ti,' 
the teaching rellgfous are left the option of settling for the union 
successes, jnalntaining profiles of silent acceptance,, or organizing them- v 
selves for cont^^act advantages. That this policy of exclusion of religious 
teachers from membership and partlcipatipn in local faculty organization, 
if this is desired, may Well constitute a vlolattpn of equal protection of ^ 
the law because of religious views or life styles is of no concern to some^ 
unions, such, as the ^Arerlcan Federation of Teachers.^ _^ 

\ , In dealing with local unions^ administrators must be-prep^red .to 
accept the fact that anyth1?ig in 'the life of the school is potential1y\a 
negotiable Item; While salary ah& fringe benefits have formerly been a 
major preoccupation, the realization on the part of some union negotiators 
that unlimited financial resources in diocesan coffers is no longer a tena- 
ble belief has led to pronounced Incursions into the areas of governance 
and administrative practiqes with the good of the school or school system 
not necessarily' upperfnost fn minds. Before too long, what becomes apparent 
is the need for the union simply to maintain a powerful, albeit , overbalanced 
influence in the administration of fhe school. The end result, unfortunate- 
ly, can be the nurturing of an atmosphere of formal ity^ bereft of any 
acceptable degree of spontanel tys where a rule seems to exist for every pos- 
sible contingency. 

Union forays into the administrative practices of the school fre- 
quently take on the form of umbrella provisions affecting the working con- 
ditions in a school. Such working condition successes tend to seek the 
establishment of clear-cut absolutes in a variety of areas such as, class 
size, the number of class preparations J regulations for free time, teaching 
and administrative periods, attendance at faculty meetings and parent 
meetings^ extracurricular involvements and stipehds, teacher substitutions, 
and the formulation of the yearly caTendar, especially insofaras calendar 
dates affect the limits of the school year and the selection of school 
hplidays. As a legal document, alterations in cont^^^-provisions , re- 
gardless of the circumstances, can and most frequently do become the sub- 
ject of grievance prpcedures, a process as costly in time as in money. 
As administrators, it is not difficult to foresee that such a bureaucratic,, 
formalized approach to the^handling of aspects of school life that demand 
a certain degree of f lexibili ty would produce damaging results' to the 
school.\ Yet some life style alterations have occurred in some of the 
unionized Catholic schools* 

Although working conditions can and do become the subjects of 
established grievance Rrocedures, administrators familiar with. union opera- 
tions are more conversant with the top priority unions apply to the area 
of teacher dismissals and terminations. Once a union has become firmly 
entrenched in a school, teacher dismissals and tarminations , even in- 
volving those not covered, by tenure provisions^ become the subjects of 



Mhttnse union scrutiny. ^.^^^ore often than not* the presumption is that the 
teacher has been wrongly ^treat^^ by mffTiagement and that the administrative 
decisiGn was unwarrinted aUd capricious. 

\ That teachers hava^ in the pas.t'and in many respects, been rather 
shabbily treated especially In term?. of their professional rights in ques- 
tions of dismissal and tenni nat1 on^' cannot be qverlooked. Under existing 
formalities seemingly designed to protect all teachers, the productive as 
wfell as /^he incompetents it has become next to impossible to document, to 
the union's satisfaction^ a case in favor of dismissal when^ just cause must 
encompass the precise definition of immorality, incompetence of insubordina- 
tign- How,, for instance^ can "incompetence" be defined whereby both union 
and management can agree SO ^s to obviate a drawn-out grievance procedure? 
How can administrators deal with teachers who very subtly btJt .effecti vely 
undermine the Christian atnrtosphere prescriptions of the school ^ but whose ^ 
actions, consis teittly escape that final arbiter of all disputes— the 
teacher.^file? How can a termiMtlon or dismissal case be sensibly pro- 
cessed when even the most strious professional shortcomings are intention- 
ally misconstrued by the tMchers the union leaders and the National Labor 
Relations ^Board^ as an anti-ynion bies? How are Catholic schools to main- 
tain control over the reTT|ious education in the school when incompetent 
and unorthodox teachers of retigion can be reinstated by N.L.R.B. fiat be- 
cause of some alleged violation of union rights? 

Gains in adversative collective baf^gaining have^ in many instances ^ 
generated patterns of life style that seem tp run counter to the prevail- 
ing mood among Catholic aduMtors serious about the recbils-.triiction .of 
Catholic schools in confanrnlty with the spirit of the bisho|s/ pastorals. 
The patterns that appear developing view the standardizatioh and .bureau^ 
cratization of policies m the proper mechanism for guaranteeihg' the 
protection of the rights of individual groups of teachers. Where a bureau- 
cracy is strengthened, spontaneity and genirousity in working relation- 
ships is diminished* Within this bureaucratic setting, the weak, the ^ ■ 
unenthusiastic, the lazy as well a^s the most productive of' teachers are 
assured of equal protection provided, of course, that union membership 
and active Support for th# union continues to perdure. 

^''^^ With respect to tha spirit of dedication and mutual support that 
.are ar^iti cipated to characterize a truly Christian school, there is in-: 
creasing concern that collective bargaining under union auspices , if left 
unrestrained, will encourap a decline i^n dedication and in the spirit of 
contributed services and e diminution, in the sDirit of voluntarism, , 
generousity and mutual trust between faculties and school administrations. 
Present day developments lead one to believe that 1t is no mere fantasy 
to speculate that demonstfations of dedication and hard work beyond what 
is absolutely stipuTated in contract provisions may eventually come to be 
viewed as a threat to unior^ control and to the conformity demanded of all 
loyal union members* . ' 

As a consequence^ administrators in unionized schools may be faced 
with the added burden of adf^inlstering schools where a loss of respect, 
both personal a,nd professional, creates an atmisphere conducive to the 
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pursuit of "causes" and instanles of persecution viSra-vis school administra 
tors. Failure of the union to realize goals energetically promoted aniong 

" faculties often serves as a weapon to justify and encourage further an- 
tagonlsim toward the administration and school governors. Such a contentious 
atmosphere adversely affects the Christian life styles of a school and 
invariably becomes sources of scandal to both parents and -students, Fur- 
ther, the humanization of the school based dr)-mutual trust, concern and 
supports under these circumstances, becomes an exercise in futility: the - 
ipconsiStencies and contradictions involved are too apparent to be over- 

.'%8^ed. 

In schools where teacher strikes are successfully concluded (all 
union strikes seem to conclude successful 1y) 5 life styles, in terms. of re- 
lationsMps almost invariably take a turn for the worst. Faculty members, 
formerly o,f more moderate projiensities with respect to contract expectations 
that consider the good of the school and school system as well as the 
unioniiKerf teacher^ become increasingly more militant. Local union leaders 
tend to harden in their militancy 5 prefering to handle any dealings with 
the school administration in only the most formalized and legalistic of 
fashions. Members of the faculty who may have, in conscience, not supported 
a strike effort become the targets of intense reprisals., intense disdafn 
and even hatred. In additioni union outsiders, unknown and unaccountable 
to the school or its well being ^ often unappreciative of its spirit^ and 
even phnpsophically hostile to its continued existencei begin to acquire 
influence over the destiny of the school. 

This treatment of life styles in unionized Gatholi c schools has 
intentlonial ly been a negative and pessimistic one. I ndeedj objectivity be- 
comes next to impossible after having experienced the working of one par- 
ticular union under what may be worst of circumstances. Dialogue would be 
welcomed from any representative, of any school or school system who^ after 
dealing with a union iri the fdrmulation of contracts and after having suf- 
fered the disastrous effects of a teacher strike can view such experiences 
and the consequent effects on life style working relationships as health 
inducements to the furtherance of Christian community in Catholic schools. 

The indisputable right of teaghers to organize has undoubtedly re- 
sulted in the recognition of the lay teachers in Catholic schools as impor- 
tant partners 1n the llfe^of these schools. While these teacher groups 
have cortrlbuted significantly to^the femoval of previously existing in- 
equities^ perhaps it is a timely pursuit' to study and ascertain to what . 
extent c^ther injustices have emerged as a result of contract settlements' 
that continue to favor the demands of one segment of the school population^ 
to the exclusion of others. It has been suggested that support be given 
to the proiTiotion of more collegial structures of organization that take 
into accdunt the needs of the entire school population and the exigencies 
of local schools. If Catholic schools are as unique as they claim to be, 
then unique solutions must be found and implemented that will properly 
handle the legitimate concerns ^of the entire faculty through an ongoing 
review of the decision-making processes affecting school policies and 
practices. The establishment of a genuine Christian community and the 
developTOnt of life styles proper and peculiar to Catholic schools cannot 



be effectively handled if the only legrtiiTiate means chosen for the pre- 
senting of a realistic and accurate picture of teacher concerns is that 
of the classical, trade-union, adversative type if teacher organization. 
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FAITH. COMMUNITY EFFECTS 
John T. Cicco ■ 



A Community of Faith is a concept which has a special importance 
and relevance to the Church. In my opinion, this Community of Faith means 
that a group of people who have a common faith are working toward a coirmon 
goal . ' ^ ^ • 

-^'^ The. faith consists of the religious teachings of the Church, The 
goal in this Cortiiiunity of Faith is spreading knowledge of these truths 1n 
the life of man as it is inuminated by this faith. 

One of the primary purposes of a Catholic school is to promote this 
Community of Faith, whereby everyone who is involved in the school has a 
common goal, common purpose^ and a cormon faith. 

This^ means that everyone invol ved"-pastors^ school administrators^ 
teachers, and students must work together in a common bond toward a commQn 
objective. This provides a whole community of life which is developed in • 
this context of people working, together to help each other. 

Since one of the objectives of a Catholic school is to develop this 
Community of Faith, I suggest we look at the structure of a Catholic school. 
The school is operated with minimal tuition and the voluB^tary donations" of 
people in the faith community. It is very important that tuition 'be kept 
at a minimum. These schools were primarily instituted to teach all Catholic 
children whose parents believe that religion cannot be divorced from the 
education process. Therefore, the students of these schools are of diverse 
economic backgrounds ^ which means that we must provide for the attendanca 
of poor children. To do otherwise,^ would create a school system which could 
serve only upper middle class and affluent people. Obviously, this was not 
the objective of the Church when Catholic schools wfere instituted.. 

The one element necessary to operate schools with this background 
and with these objectives is sacrifice. This sacrifice^ has been evident 
from the very^T^eption of ^Catholic schools. The sacrifice of religious, 
lay teachers^ parents, and .the general Catholic conimunity has made it pos- 
sible to continue Catholic schools to date. Teaching in these ^schools, then, 
is a definite spiritual apostolate. ' 
' ^ # • ' 

In order to alleviate the financial situation in Catholic schools^ 
leaders of the Church and the Catholic school system have tried desperately 
for years to obtain some form of subsidy from the state and federal govern- 
ments for the academic portion of the school program. I need not waste 
time here today to remind you of the results of those efforts. Neverthe-. 
less, state, federal, subsidies or not, the real need for these schools h^as 
not changed. Perhaps they are needed more today than ever before, I think 
many people will agree that one of the ills of today's society is. 



develoRment of a philosophy of secularism and matertalism. Therefore, the 
continuance of Catholic schools is essential to the'Cathlic Ghurch and, in 
fact, the entire community, if proper values are to, be retained. 

The reason unions were instituted was that wage earners, bread 
wfnnerSj would obtain humane working conditions, and also that the 
workers would receive a fair wage, In most instances, unions dealing with 
business and industry base tpmr. wage demands on the .profit or, loss of • 

■ that particular business orpndustry. Obviously, there is no profit in '■ 
operating schools. AH increased costs, for the most part, are being met 
today by increased tuition. This incressed tuition denies many children 
the opportunity to attend Catholic schools. Secular values are emphasized 
and must be emphasized in any union. In a faith community, secular values 
are secondary to the goals of that Coimunlty of Faith, Labor unions, be- 
cause of the influence of the parent union which is, 1n most instances, a 
distance away from the local situation, very often fail to recognize the 
local proyjjB^^f This affects the goals and objectives of the labor union. 
For example, there are ins'tancas yhere labor unions , have tried to dilute th 

-authority of the Ordinary. In my' opinion, the Ordinary, as the prime 
teacher in any diocese, must bs closely involved and associated with the 
schools in that diocese. He cannot be written out by a labor agreement or 
union contract. " ' , 

Since labor unions are accustomed to dealing with business and in- 
dustry where^ even though there a'"© separate plants, the profit and loss 
statement applies to the company or the corporation, they presuppose that 
they can deal with an entire diocese as a bargaining unit. Those of us 
associated with the structure of the Catholic (Church realize that each and 
every parish 1s an integral part In itself. As sucK, most parishes must 
be self-sufficient. We also know that the financi^ reiources of parishes 
vary. Some are in debt. Some are just making it. Some have a reserve. 
This variance of ressurcesjMkes bargaining, for a cornmon diocese wage scale 
almost fmposslbler'TOe wage scale decided upon might 'be less than some 
parishes are able to 'pay. By the same t^en, the wage scale may be 
entirely too high for other parishes to pay and still remain in' existence. 

Another aspect of the labor union in the Catholic schodl situation ' 
is conflict of interest^ The raajority of members of the two leading 
teachers' unions, the AFT and , the NEA, are pubTIc school teachers . Both 
of these organizations- have displ ayed a concern for the public school 
teachers, even to the extent that thay have opposed aid to nonpublic schools 
The NEA has consi'stently opposed any form of aid to honpublic schools. The 
president of the AFT recently joined other organizations contesting the par- 
ticlpatiori, of nonpublic school chTTdren in Title I of ESEA, I cannot feel 
that a group of people in a Community of Faith, as mentl'oned previously, 
would be comfortable and compatible with another group of people associated 
with organizations that have directly opposed aid to nonpublic schools . 
Of course,, the ' usual response of unions to this'problem is that the Catholic 
local is "fighting for aid" to nonpublic schools. This could be true. How- 
ever, it is difficult to receiva an answer from the local concerning the 
percentage of dues which goes to the parent union and which Is used'to 
help oppose aid to nonpublic schools, . 



Therefipre, because of variances in objective and philosophies, I ' 
do not think labor' unions are consistent with a Community of Faith as I 
understand ft* 

, , .. . • o ■ 

I do not wish to leave any impression that labor. unions are not. 
good and are necessary' in business and industry. This is not to say that 
L oppose the eMisttnce of labor unions and that . I do not recognize wbrt 

.^they have dona for the wage earner in today ' s .society . However, I am 
'Convinced that the structured labor union should not consider the Catholic 

' school system a fartfle field of recruitment. If Catholic schools are con- 
sidered to be In the same situation as business and Industry by the labor 
unions, I can pnedict two results, One, the closing of many Catholic 
schools and those which remain to be schools, for the eli^e. 

Howavsr, I do think the Catholic schools have certain responsibni- 
ties and oi>l i gations, to their lay teachers.' First, I am presumirig that a 
Community of Faith will provide for ideal working condi tio'ns--working in 
■ a friendly Christian atmosphere,, input from*teachers on local decisions, 
providing pmper fringe benefits, recognition of senioritv, opportunity for 
due process, and as much financial remuneration as the local parish can 
afford. 

While 1 cannot accept a partnership of the Community of Faith and 
unionism, I do believe that each school could have a local teacher associa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, back in 1960, the Diocese of Pittsburgh estab- 
Jished an association of secondary lay teachers. The goals and objectives 
and the philosoph)^' of this association were in accordance with the goals 
and objectives mi philosophies of Catholic schools.' However, these 
associations have been' branded by the' teachers' unions as "sweetheart 
contracts which emphasizes the nortcompatibility of unions and a Community 
of Faith. 

I also believe that it is the responsibility of bishops, school 
superintendenta , pastors, principals, and. all those associated with the 
administration of Catholic schools to be hqnest and forthright about our 
status;; By that i mean ; that prospective ^teachers should be weir informed of 
our financial 1 linltations. I really believe that only those teachers who 
have limited flnariclal responsibilities can afford to work in our schools. 
Therefore,- our recruitment should be directed toward those people who 
wish to do sometlilng for the Church and are financially able to do so. 
I think it foolhaNy to believe that a person supporting a family could 
afford to -work In mr schools or should work in our schools, t further be- 
lieve that an open admission of this fact and an understanding with those 
people who can'and wish to work in our schools is acceptable. I would com- 
pare this type of recruitment of young men and women for the religious life. 
These would be Uy people who do not wish to make a life time commitment, 
but do feel that they have some obligation to their Church and are looking 
for an opportunity to fulfill that obTigatlon. 

I suggest wa seriously consider deleting the word "wages" from our 
terminology and i#e some other terni, such as .-"stipend. " 



In order to assist the developmsnt of t-aacher organizations and 
at thfe same time reinforce a Coitihiunity df Faitli, I belfeve we: should l«rious 
ly consider getting people of the Church involved. I have been^ told, ' 
and I believe that the laity is an Important segment of the structure of 
the Church,, In our diocese, It has been mndet'sd that each parish hav^a an 
elected parish council. This council has been tccepted^as theWficlal 
group to advise the pastor on all matters concerning. the oarish, I btliave 
an action of this type is a giant step forward by^ the Church, It mt only 
'^provides an opportunity for lay involvOTCTt arid dfecisiori making in a 
parish, it is also a ^tremendous vehicle to dOTonstrate the actions of ^ 
faith community, "s^ ' ^ 



Therefore, I am going to suggest what I believe shjauld be donf to 
improve labor relations on the elementary lev^l. To cope with the variamce 
of resources available in parishes^ and since tN people being served should 
be involved, negotiations should be at tht parish level. Then a vitally 
important group, hardly mentioned at this sefri1nar-"parents=-could becOBiie 
more intimately involved. , 

I have come to the conclusion that th^ parish is where the action 
is.' The parish is the employer. All loyalti^Si cormitment, and community 
are at the parish level, I have not detected a^y loyalty to a diocesie* 

Does this concept negate a Catholic S^chools Office? No, 1 believe 
it would be a more honest approach to our real structure. At leasts it 
is the structure of our diocese, I submit thsit in jpiany dioceses we have a 
system of schools instead of a school systim. l ean live with tha? cmmpt\ 
As a matter of fact, in the Pittsburgh DiQcese, every teacher is hired and 
fired locally on both the' elementary and secandary levels; I, for on^i do 
not believe that teachers should be asslginad to schools from, a central head- 
quarters. The Schools Office would -stn\ be nicassary/ It wouTd asswre 
the Ordinary that state educational mandates ari being met.^ It would pro- 
vide teacher and principal training. It would caordinate government pro-, 
grams, and it would implement the educational philQSophy of the Ordiriary 
throughout the sch"ools. . 



If my suggestion ever becomes reality^ this faith cormiunl ty'--1aTty- . 
^of the par1sh-=pastor-'Schooradministrators--taachers and parents cowld 
accomplish and achieve a faith community almost immediately if it does not, 
already exist. I think it does exist 'in rfiany Instances, To develop thfs 
community beyond the parish takes time, and we my not have much time. 

'? . . 

In conclusion, permit me to sumniarize m)f position. I agree th^t 
teachers have a right to organize and choose, the type of organization thfy 
want to represent them. I'm apprehensive about the high tuition on th® 
secondary leveK We must ma^e, at least, elmmntary education ayallabk 
to all children-=to do less would negate tH| rtason for Catholic schaols, 

; I do not think a community of faith is compatible with eithar AFT 
or a state affiliate of NEA because of the uniqueness: of the Catholic school 
I think that the laity, especially the parents ^ must be more IntimateTy In- 
volved in the faith community. 1 believe a faith community either axis ts or 




,CQuld be^,easny established an' the parish level. Finany, I think it time 
we adnilt that the basic strwQtured unit of the Church is t-ti.e pirish^ and 
that m should extend the parishes the opportunity to negotiate with th^ir 
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^ ' CftLECTIVE BARGAINING AND THE COMMUNITY. 
OF FAITH IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

Anthony M* Cresswell 



The purpose of these remarks is to discuss the question: Is 
conective bargaining compatible with a community of faith 1n Catholic 
schoolsJ I win examine that question from different perspectives ^ break 
it dowri''1nto components, and deal with the main issues which arise. It is 
.„^necessary to examine that question careful lyp to turn itp so to speak, and 
look at it from different directions. Just phrasing the questions in that 
way reflects some of the previous rhetoric about unions in Catholic schools* 
Much of that rhetoric has been anti-union in tone and can interfere with a 
careful analysis. It is, for example^ just as important to ask the other 
"^^half of the question: Is paternalistic or autocratic administration com- 
patible with a^community of faith in Catholic schools? If we agree that 
paternalism and autocratic controls are not compatible with the faith com- 
munity, it could be that collective bargaining is a way to move away from 
that pattern of administration, . , ■ 

Having asked the question, I will arg^ue for an answer; I will argue 
that collective bargaining is not only compatible with the. concept of faith 
community, but may in fact be necessary. That argument res^s^^ three 
points. First, a community of faith requires some mechanism for procedural 
justice , that is, a way to make fair decisions about the distribution 
of benefits in the community. Second , collective bargaining appears to be 
the best means we now have for setting just wages and working conditions In 
many work settings. That is, collective bargaining-can be a means of pro- 
cedural justice for workers in Catholic schools. Third, coll^fective bar- 
gaining does produce dangers for the faith community. That is, there are 
abuses, there are mjsuhderstandlngs there are unnecessary hostilities and 
-errors in fact and in judgment involved 1n collective bargaining. But these 
can be avoided or minimized. On balance, those dangers are less than the 
daggers of many of the alternatives that either have been discussed here or 
that one might think of as alternatives. 

So let me then proceed with some assumptions about collective bar- 
gaining. First of all, I view It as a mixed poiitical and economic 
phenomenon. It is not strictly economic, particularly in nonprofit organi- 
zations. It is not accurate to characterize wage determination as strictly 
an economic process, .But this is not just true of Catholic schools; this 
is true^of any public agency:^ a public school, municipal governments or 
the post office department. The fundamental dynamic of the bargaining re- 
lationship is a matter of power, the relative 'power of the two parties. 
The extent to which one party or the other exerjfl^ses control depends on the 
specifics of the local situation and the devel^opment of the relationship 
over time. This power 1s,^best expressed, I thNnk^ in terms of costs, not 
costs in strictly dollar terms, but rather the costs of agreeing versus the 
cqst^of disagreeing. So that at any particular point in a labor relationship 
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the party that can agree at the Tower cost is Hkely to be more agreeable. 
Where costs of agreement get higher, that 1s to say, where cost^ to the 
administration or costs to the workers get higher, then there's likely to 
be more disagreement. But that*s the nature of the relationship. It 
can't be entered into without recognizing that It Is a question of power. 
As such I it Is not necessarny incompatible with a community of faith; I'll 
elaborate on that point later, ^ 

Secondly, the cofiflict pgr se is not a pathology. It is an unavoid- 
able and often necessary comQgnent of human associations. There are dif- 
ferent kinds of conflict, howver, some of which are unnecessary. There is 
also real conflict where real differences of viilues, differences of objec- , 
tives* and differences of opinion about the most appropriate means toward 
objectives which already exist. Feelings of warmth, of sharing in common 
re11g1ous"pr1nc1ples, or all the other components of community faith , that 
have been mentioned as we've gone along, don't remove those conflicts 
completely, , 

The third assumption Is that, except in the most general and I would 
'argue the least useful terms, there's no such thtng^ as an Industrial model; 
of labor relations. Although that term has been bandied about quite often, ; 
I don't believe there Is such a things There is. In fact, enormous variety 
In the way workers and managers_relate to each other In industry and in 
other kinds of organizations. To say that there is such a thing as an 
"industrial model" with certain uniform characteristics is simplistic and . 
misleading. There are some places, some industries under the NLRB where 
there is nothing but the most cordial and friendly cooperative working 
relationship between labor and management., 

Now let me begin the argument by looking at the sources of conflict^ 
,in school operation. If I say conflict is riot pathological , 1f it is a 
necessary and unavoidable pttt of operating a school .system, be it Catholic 
or non-Cathol1C| where does this confTlct come froniZ^The first and most^ 
obvious source 1s the scarce resources. There's iiever enough to go around, 
obviously. But where are the issues on the question of scarce resources?' 
One critical issue is the relative proportions of labor and capital in the • 
budget. That Is to say, how much of the budget goes for salaries and how 
much goes to other things besides salaries, buildings, supplies^ arid so 
forth? Now let me ask you: Where in the literature of education or the 
teachings of the Church is there a standard by which one can determine what 
the proper or optimum mix of labor and capital is in the school system? 
Where's that standard? I don't know of any* I have never seen one. If 
there is one somewhere, T would dearly like to find 1t. /^I bell eve. that 
none exists nor is one likely to. Therefore, if no such standard exists, 
then how are differences of opinions on the proper mix of labor and capital .. 
to be resolved? In the absence of a standard, there 1s no absolute number 
to look to for Judgment. But somehow the questions must be answered. 
They're fundamental .to the labor relationship. 

^ - ' / ^ ' ■ ^ ■ . ^ 

There's another part of the resource allocation question, one that 
has come up several times today: What Is the proper mix of Church 
expenditures on education versus the other missions of the Church--hosp1 tals, 
direct aid to the poor, etc. ■ Where is the standard In the teachings of the 




church, or anywhere else for that matter, that tells what the proper jnlx ' 
^ 0 f those expepditures should be? Is that written down somewhere, is there 
a handbook or table? Nov I don't think there is, nor is there likely to be. 
So there are two fundamentally important questions for-wh1ch I would argue 
no substantive^ standard exists for making decisions. 

So. Tet'us go on to some other sources of conflict. There is a di- 
vergence of interests inevitably and naturally, in an organization where 
there are these hlerarchtcal distinctions between workers and admlrvistra- 
tors. This is true In the Catholic schools as well as other kinds of 
organizations, .We've talked about the community of faith as the model. for 
the Church/ In the little b1t\of Theplogy that I readv:! find that there 
are alternative models of the CTiurch, There are alternative ecclesiolbgfes; 
the Church as community of faith Is only one of them. The Church as an 
institution is another one; the Church as sacrament , the Church as servant ^ 
the Church as People of Sod are all dealt within some of-the current litera- 
ture, I don't find a case' for any one of these models to be the dominant 
one or the only one. And I would argue that If you look at the way diocese 
and schools are organized, there are important components of the Church as 
an institution still part of the system. And where you have Ins'titutional 
structure, where you have hierarchical relationships , where you have more or 
less static authority patterns, there will be a divergence of Interest be- 
tween workers and administrators. 

These divergences are necessary and. inevitable; they have to do with 
the control of the Institution* Teachers and other professional workers 
believe^ and ;w1th some important Justification, that they have a basis of 
know! ege upon which to make decisions of educational policy^ legitimate 
decisions. Sometimes those decisions are not in the same direction that the 
administrators might like. Which Is correct? Where both teachers _and ad- 
ministrators are professionals, experts, there may be no apparent "best" 
course of action. Where disputes of this sort exist one must appeal either 
to authority or negotiations for some resolution. The community of faith 
idea, 1£ seems to me, suggests that there should be negotiated or collfgiaV 
kinds of 'decision making. Is that the way to characterize th^e way clecisions 
are how made in Catholic schools? Maybe in some but I expect not al 1 . 
'perhaps not even most. Appeals to authority are probably the dominant 
pattern . 

Secondly, administrators have to evaluate workers. That's the way 
the system works. Whenever there Is an evaluations^ a judgment based on 
quality of performance, there will, be a divergence of what are the proper , 
criteria and methods of evaluation. This is a proper and necessary d1- ' 
vergence, I would argue; one that cannot be avoided. The same divergence 
appears in questions of curri culum, ,How are these questions to be settled? 
Where In the literature of the Church Is there a standard that says what,- 
part of evaluation and curriculum decisions ought to-be made by teachers and 
what part ought to be made by administrators? Where do you find the sub- 
stantive standard to draw that line? . Take the question a step further to 
the probTem of client participation In the schools. ^ Where In the literature 
of education or of the Church do you find the standard that says how much 
parents or students are to be^ involved in. curriculum or evaluation^de- " 
.cisions?^'M would argue again that those standards do not exist, nor are the 
likely to\ ^ . ' ^ , _ 
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A third point' or a third divergence which exists^ although this 
one is remediable^ is that there often is arbitrary and capricious admin- ^ 
istration 1n the schools. Workers do have legitimate complaints in that ' 
regard. One of the motivations for workers to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively is to avoid arbi^trary and capricious administration. Now to the 
.extent that arbitrary and capricious administration can be removed without 
workers organizing, ^then unions aren't necessary. And again I leave it 
to you ^ to Judge or to produce the strategy which will remove arbitrary and 
capricious decision making without a union or some other form of power for 
workers. That, I , would like to see, also. 

A fourth and most difficult cause of divergence is the fundamental 
"question of what is a just wage. Workers and administrators are not likely 
to agree on what the school can afford, on how much the worker should sacri 
fice for the sake of the community, or how much the work is truly worth. ^ 
Again, I see no substantive standard for determining a just wage, either in 
the literature of economics, education, or the Church. Since this is a 
central issue of labor relations, it will receive more careful attention 
below. : ^ , ' J: . 

Let us review questions I have described as the sources of conflict 
Is there a substantive standard for a labor/capital mix? IsHhere a sub- 
stantive standard for how rttuch is to be spent on education versus other 
Church expenditures? Is there a substantive standard on how decisions ar| 
to be made and how power is to be distributed in a school, be it Catholic 
or otherwise? Is there a substantive standard for a just wage? If the 
answer is n£ to all of those questions, then we must ask? Where does 
justice come from? The social justice concerns of the Church have been men- 
tioned time and agai'n in this meeting. But I have yet to hear a means or 
standard by which they can be met. 

If there is no substantive standard, then there must be a procedural 
one, That*s where the potion of due process come; from, which is funda- 
mental to many of the other procedures of the Church. That is what bar-*' 
gaining Is about. I propose simply that collective bargaining is the best 
avafTable mechanism for procedural justice for Tabor conflict. It is a 
procedure by which jtjst answers to those questions can.be determined. 
Without some mechanism of procedural justfce, and jn a situation where no 
substantive standards .exist, there can be no just ^decistons "exc&pt by Tuck. ^ 
And that, it seems to me, is an unsatisfactory way .ta"^^uft\together any kind' 
of organization, especially a community of faith, , ^ ^ ■ 

So let us examine this matter of procedural justice/ then, to see 
how I can justify coTlective bargaining as aa answer. ^ Part of that justi- 
fication, but only a small part of my remarks, comes directly out of the 
documents of the teachings of the Cliurch: papal encyclicals, the documents 
of Vatican II, and the Pas toraT Message on Catholtc-Eclucati^^^ There, is 
substan.t1a,l justification for bargaining as a'-rfiecbanism of pr6ceduraT:>jus- ^ 
tice in those documentrr (I can provide you with some of the referel^des if 
we have time;) ,,However, many of you probably know those sources better r,.^^ 
than I do, so I will not dwell on them here.' f \ ■ 



the second ^source of justification .deriyes from the process of wage 
determination itself , ' How can wage be set in any kind of an..brganization? 
Jf it's strictly an, economic organization, then^ economic theories of wage 
detennination hold we should look at the productivity of the workers. 
Such measures are available in many organizations: In the auto industry, 
in the electrical Industry, In the rubber Industry , among others* Are 
those avallabTe in the Catholic schools? Obviously not* ' Since there is no • 
index of production, there is no yardstick to hold up and Judge whether the. 
school or the teachers^ are more productive ' this year than before* 
So productivity or marginal, value is not available as the- standard of how 
much a worker should reGefve, Some have proposed need as the standard, but 
don't say how it is to be determined.. Some have proposed Individual ^ 
sacrifice . But how are we to determine sacrifice? Th"#rff 1s no standard 
there el ther* 

All of these are eTements In how workers set the- price of their ser- 
vices. What standards thin, should apply as to how workers set the price 
of their services* That is where the ;most fmrnediate and obvious conflict 
comes^ up. One logical extension of the Idea'of a faith gommunity ls that 
the worker should sacrifice income for the benefit of the rest of the com- 
munity* Therefore, the worker should be ready and wll Ting to accept lower 
wages than might otherwise be available in the' interests of making those 
additionaT resources Mailable for the good of the whole* It follows from 
that idea that if a untoji the workers to get as much aK^ey can, then 

the union is 1ncompatTb1i?Wi^ the community of faith* That's tha kind of 
underlying logic I have;lheard many times here and elsewhere* We should 
examine that logic again more closely. . 

If the workers do. not have an important voice In how much they're 
to be paid, then^pay is determined unilaterally, usuallj^ by the administra- 
tion. The direct^ consequence is that the worker does not freely decide 
what he or she is willing to sacrifice; the: administration decides .that. 
In terms of a procedural Justice at least, th^at dossn' t wash* If we are to 
call upon the worker to make sacrifices for the benefit of the community 
it seems to me the worker ought to have some free choice in how much 
sacrifice is to be made* If that free choice is to be exercised, I would 
argue it should be through the process of collective bargaining* 

Another problem Is ther cofisequences of bargaining ^for the Church 
finances. Many have asked: Can we afford unions? Won't they bankrupt 
the schools? Won' t they cause the schools to fold? Here I would argue 
that question is not an .economfc one either* There is no substantive stand- 
ard for how much a diocese or parish can afford* At least I've never seen 
one. It's hard enough to. get any financial statistics about dioceses-, let 
alone clear and unequivocal statements about what the diocese can afford. 
It i5s r would argue, fundamentally a political question. It is a politi- 
cal question in the same sense as the problem of how much a public school 
system'can afford is political. It is a decision made by a number of fndi- 
vidual households or taxpayers , by workers , and administrators* On the 
public school side, it may be a question of passing a tax referendum, or 
electing a new school board. If the school system can afford 1t, that means 
the people are willing to pay the taxes,, Similarly^ if the diocese can , 
afford it, it means the 



people are wITIing to pa|^;that much in 



contributions or in whattever other mechanisms they choose to support the' 
schools. They vote with their Sunday envelopes yi: the same way they vote 
on taxes. That is what determines how much a diocese can afford. I submit 
to you, that 1s an empirical question. You never knpw untilyou test 1t. 
A superintendent said at least twice yfesterday fhat there are many untested 
assumptions' or hypptheses about what dioceses or parishes can afford, I ■ 
agree with? him, >To put 1t arfpther w%p -why should I , were J a member of a 
teacher organization 5 take someone elsejs words unsupported by evidence^ on 
how much a dloicese can afford? I* doesn't make sense for me to believe 1t| 
In the absence of evidence., ^ 

Vlf^ bargaining thens is what T propose as a^mechanism for procedural 
justice^ how can I justify it at a best one available. There obviously 
are other alternatives- Father Meyers' presentation last night included a. 
'proposal to put teachers on a school boards making the teachers a formal , ^ 
institutional part of the poVicy tnaking for that particular school system. . 
That 1s a useful way for teachers to^ participate. So 1t Is necessary to ^ 
inquire why^ 1 s bargaining ^better 'than that, or some other alt^native, which 
might be put/forth? .Either way=-bargaining or bo&rd memberships-Involves 
teachers and ^dth#r workers in the detennlnatlon of wages Ifl what co^uld be 
a procedurally 'dust manner. The criterion to choose between them Is , quite, 
simple: fot^ the procedure to be the bmt, it has to be one that both par- 
ties will agree tp* and work w1 th , ^ ^reely. choose i and freely work with. And 
if vtM^^^^bl^s will freely choose and /rtff ly work within the framework of 
a merriF^^^^^'^Jwo (or some number) of teachers on a board, then that 
would be preferaB^^^o barga^^^^^ particular setting. But If the 

teachers will not choose that freely, then I would argue It 1s not an 
acceptabTe mechanism^ and .will .not produce a just rfesult. 

And that in most cases 5 If you look at the history of what teachers 
-and other kinds of similar workers have. chosen as the mechanlsm^by which 
wages and working conditions are to be jointly determined^ It has not been 
to accept the status of a permanent minority on a policy making board. 
The clear preference has been to enter Into directs bilateral negotiations 
with the empldyer. As^ long as that free choice'cin be made, T would, ex- 
pect teacher organizations and other workers in Catholic schools and in 
other schools to opt for collective bargaining. " That' s why I think It Is 
the best. 

* 

Moneoyerp we know It can work* There's a long history of collective 
bargaining in tbis country, although some Is sort of checkered and un- 
pleasant. But, on balance, the process Is quite successful. If you look 
at labor history to find why there has been conflict, violence, shootlng,^ 
riots, hostility and destruction of property, there are no simpla answers . 
Was 1t because the workers were making unjust demands or was It because the 
owners or the employers refused to acknowledg$ those demands or to deal 
with them? You will find, I submit. In the history of the labor movement 
in this country and other countries, the primary source of violence and 
conflict, destruction and hostility has been the refusal of the employers 
to deal with what later were acknowledged to be the just demands of the 
workers . So while there is much that Is undesirable 'in the "history of ' 
labor movements, one must be very careful to see who the culprits ^are- 
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There are some dangers to the faith community Involved In advo- 
cating or instituting conectlve bargaining as a mechaifism of procedural ^ 
justice in Catholic schools: And let me mention a few of .what those mightl 
be. First of all, there Is^ I*m afraid, some serious mtsunderstandlng of 
what collective bargaining Is, and how it should work. To work properly, it 
must understood. Let me. compare some writing. on bargaining, from dif- 
ferent sources. .-The first is from a document on negotiations in Catholic 
schools. 3 ' . 

the reTat1tinsh1p;.between thfe T>^^^^ resources of the Catholic 
schools_and the hard=nosed bargaining— for better class siz 
fringe benefits^ teaching load^^etc., may ^ indeed ^ become very ^ 
unreal is tic, ^ ' ' \ 

Now, in contrast, ttere is a section, from one of the classic books^^on coT- 
lective bargaifiingfin the private settor, a/recogn1zed, standard work. 
This passage describes negotiations in the International: Harvestor Company 
several years ago, 4^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

The union entered bargaining with over 100 equity demands', the / 
company had only a limited amqunt of money to spend on classiS^,, 
fication adjustments, that means, how the wages for workers in 
^* different classes are to be set. The solution which was reached 
was to emphasize progress toward a master book that is, a mas- 
ter schedule for how these wages were to be allocated. While 
• the union did not 'gain a great deal of money, It did gain satis- 
faction on many small issues, which in a qualitative sense moved 
it along toward a master, bopk. For its part, the company met 
Its objective of not spending too much money on the inequity 
problem, , ■ 

You Should carefully compare this characterizatjon of what goes on in prj- 
vate sector bargaining (the so-called ugly .undesirable industrial model) : . 
with the attitude expressed about CatholTc^school rjegotiations , Which is 
unrealistic? One characterizes bargaining as a situation where only head- 
to-head conflict can occur. The other characterizes bargaining as a 
situation whe're creative problem solving can occur as well. The first 
seems Unrealistic to me, ■ 

When you look at the literature of labor relations ^s1nce at least 
1963 or 1964, the theories of bargaining are based on a. clear recognition 
of two forms of negotiation: they are called distributive bargaining and 
integrative bargaining. If one gains^ dollar, someone loses a dollar; i.t-s 
stritftly win or lose. But Integrative bargaining 1s a vital part of the . 
overall process too. Integrative bargaining is Just another word, for 
creative problem solving, where both sides can win. The literature of 
labor relations is full of examples of how Integrative bargaining can and 
does work. But to emphasize the danger, if you don't understand that 
problem solving Is an important and necessary part of the firoces^s, then you 
get an overemphasis ori the hostility and conflict,. on "butting heads'' and 
''hard-nosing,'' and all the other rhetoric. 



1^1, overheard conversation 1n the haflway yesterday between two 
■ .adralnistna tors .. . One saying that he had heard about negotiations where- 
in' the "two chief negotiators had gotten together^ away from the tablf and , . 
had very candld.ly discussed what they could and couldaVt jio. By means of 
this side bargaining they had rejtched an agreement :withoiit any serious prob 
lem^ The administrator thought there was something wrpng with that. It ^ 
didn't seem rights he said. It seemed to him the same as If the coaches of 
two football teams got together before -the game and said ^'iMell , I' 1 1 let 
you score .some .points J in the third quarter and I'll score my points ,1n the 
^ fourth quarter and we'll let you' win this one," I was surprised to hear 
- such a gross misunderstanding of what the process is Wl about. It 1sn*'t . 
the game. The purppse of negotiations ,'1s to reach an agreement that both 
parties can live and^work with. Good bargaining can often fhean getting off 
to the side and, say1n§, "Look,^! know what I said before^ but now this is 
where we stand^ and this is how we can settle." There is nothing^ di'shonest 
or improper about th^t.. That's how the process works. ^ Not only how it can 
work, but:how It ought - ,to work. Bargaining means' mutual accpimnodat ion., 
compromise, working out differences in an agreeable manner which both sides 
can live wi th. 

Another dahger is that the public and the private aspects of bar- 
gaining g6t tonfused. If you jccept the idea that bargaining i^ a:pol1- 
tical relationship^j then youvliave to accept the political consequences. 
Both sides are dealing with cohsti tuenciesv the uniofi is dealing^^witK its. ^ 
members and the management is dealing with the parish ,^par1s^ board, d^ ". 
whatever sort of unit is involved. Within those constltDehcles .are varie- 
ties of, opinions, values, and objectives. In order td;deal*with those dif- 
ferenced wi thin constituencies, there has to b& a certain amount' of 
generalization and maybe even posturing. If the generalization and pos;r 

. turing get confused with the real substance of bargaining, the result^can 
be lasting hostility. But the posturing and generalization should be' 
recognized for what it is: a necessary part of the political element c^f ^ 
bargaining in dealing with constituencies. Theti the parties can gefc^dwn 

■ta the substance of finding an agreement. 

The third danger I would point out, is excessiyf zeal on both Sides. 
Bargaining is a funny thing. When I teach bargaining courses , I do ^ a mock 
n^egoti ation* In this mock negotiation there ;is no^ real economicaT. stake 
involved./ The stCfdents ^know that their; grade is not to be determTn^^^^^^ 
the basis of how well they negotiate* It's just a . training exercise.; But 
time and time again, when I run those motk bargaining' exercises with, stu- 
dents, the emotions flare, the temperatures rise% they pound the ta^le, 
great hostility is aroused. All this when there aren't. any real stgkes , 
other than the personal psychological and ^emotional ones, feople t£Qd to 
bring, to whatever the bargaining situation happens to be, the poteatHal 
to lose control and let an excess of zeal take over. Bargaining can then 
become a crusade 1n the worse sense of that word^- That must be guarded 
against. That, I woul(t argue, is the cause of much of the negative '^des- 
tructive aspect of bargaining. 

To summarize, I will review where I think collective bargaining 
should fit in the overal 1 picture of Catholic school operation* Some of 
the aspects of resource distrlMtion and control in a^school system, d1s = 
tribution of wages, control of the system, ^an be handled by means other 



than by bargaining: Altruistic sacrrflje on the part of 4He workers, ad- 
ministrators , parents and students are an Important part of the faith com- ^ 

, munityt more than just an. important part . In addition, objective and 
rational choice plays a^part. There are decisions for wh1c)i standards do 
exist. And those standards ought to be 1n use. There is literature, 
there is research , there^ls logicV which tells Us how certain questions are 
to be answered. Obedienee still has Its place. I don't mean to argue that 
bargaining/ought to replace or someway supplant the obedience which Is an 
1mpbrtan,t part of religious life and of the existing structure of the 
Church, One small point 6n this question of obedience:/ the responsibility; 
of superiors Is no^clear to me when It comes to possible conflict between, 
obfyieffce and so^f 1 iJuStlce. Since I |m not competent to answer thf 

'^ues-tioris I will ^1y . raise it; Can a religious superior err by invoking 
obedience of S4jbordinatet when therie is conflict with social justice? 

What I have tried to show is that sacrifice, rational choice, and 
pbedience are not enough, A method, a procedurally Just method. .1s needed 
rto/dgtermine many questions of labpr policy which can arise in a faith 
.conmuni,1y . ; : A mecH jufetiffe is necessary tq t^iat com-, 

rnunlty itself. Coll ecti\^v^barga^n1ng for wbMers in Catholic sehooTs seems 
to be the best candidate for that: achieving social justice irt'labor, 
relations^ ^ . A ^ 



Notes V ' = , _ , 

1. These sections of Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the^^Modern 
WorTd are the main source , I DocuTnents of Vatican II, New York: AmeriGan 
Press, 1966), \- = V 



ig the basic rights, of the ht^an person must be counted ih 
right bf freely founding labor uij^ons - (p. 277)\ 



"Even' in the presfent 'day circumstances^' Jiowever,: the strike can'^ 
still be a necessary, though ultimate means 1^r the defense , of % 
the workers' own rights and the fulfillment oKtheir just i 
is J' (p. 277-78). \ f 



"the active participation of everyone in the running of an enter- ^ 
prise should be promoted," (p. 277). / 

See also John XXIII "Mater et Magistisft," pp. 408, 424, 427 (1961 ), ^The 197 
Pastorjal Message of the Nationat Conferences of Bishops, To Teach as Jesu# 
Did , does not explicitly mention unions or bargaining. However, itv^es 

states . ^ _ . : 



% 1 ty^E 



" Representative structures and processes sh^ld be the normative 
means by which the community, particularly C^holic parents, ad- 
dress fundafnental questions about educational needs, objectives, 
, > prograrhs , and resources." [emphpsis added] {p\ 38)^^ > v 

and, j - 

"We especially seek the collaboration, of the teachers-=priests , • 
^ religious, and laity—who serve in Catholic schools and other i; 
educational programs. . . . We Invite and urge their creative ^ 
contiffttution to the effort of the entire cormunlty to meet the 
current challenges," (p, 39). 

2. Rev. John F, Meyers. "Toward Justice for ATI," address to the NCEA 
Symposium pn Uniontsm, October '4,. 1976. 

3. Oepartient of Chief Administrators and Secondary Department, NationaT 
Catholic Educational Association. Neaoti atif^n^ Itl Cathol 1c Schohl^ : 
Washinaton. .D.C. : NCEA^ 1 974 ^(mimeo) , p..J7. 

4. \R1chard E. Walton and Robert B. McKersie. sBehavi oral Theory W Labor 
Negotiations . New York: McGraw-HUl, 1965, p, 135, 




,A REPORT ON UNIONS AND CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
Edwin J, McDermott, S.J. 

Prenote : 

In our contlhulngi qu^st for justices^ Catholics have been forced by 
court cases and grievance committees to look at thp union movement 1n the 
U/S, and to try to find what is best for teachers in Catholic schools. In 
early Octoberj N*C*E,A. sponsored Symposium on this subject; superin- 
tendents and pri nd1 pals. are asl^iflg very technical questions about the sub- 
ject. The J.S.F*A. Commission on Planning and Development will discuss this 
Subject at its annual meeting th1&, No\^ember. With this as a background^ I 
have prepared these pages for our asspqla^ipn, v v ; ; 

History ^ . vv v . \ ^ ; " * 

V " The federal government recognized -^e worker's right to collective 
bargaining in the. Railway Labor Act of 1926,^ This law waa, extended in 
1935 by the National Labor Relations Act. Both laws stated that employers ^ 
were obliged to bargain with employeie representatives under certain condi- \ 
tions ;br. be subjecf^to fine and imprlsonnient,, for "unfair labor practices," 

A unions fm, teachers appe^red^,much earlier, the aspect of 

mil i tancy among teachers nn unions fij^t^eeflis to have appeared in 1962 
when the United Federation of Teacheirs w^ht' on strike in New York, By the ^ 
end of 19755 about 25 percent 'of the public school districts were conducting 
some form of collective bargaining for teachers. - 

Up until 1970, the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) did not 
supervise nonpublic educational institutions. In I97O5 NLRB ruled that 
nonpublic educational institutions that grossed annually $1 million or 
more were subject to the federal labor law. NLRB now supervises union 
elections for nonpublic, schools and investigates grievances of unfair labor 
practices, -It also sets up general rulings and regional rulingSs e.g., 
department chairpersons cannot Join a teachers' union, nor can, religious 
men or women because of their vows of poverty and obedience. ^ . 

Catholic schools have studied the process of collective bargaining^-. 
In 1968, the N.C.E.A. sponsored an /Institute on the subject Jcf, NCEA 
Bui Tetin s No* 1967) and in 1974 at a meeting of N.C.E, A. ' s chief administra- 
tors / It again held a Symposium on Unionism in October 1976. The support 
of unions for Catholic teachers seems to have waned, according to 
Msgr* George Higgins ^ Jbetween the 1968 meeting and the 1976 Symposium. 
While Catholic schools were still careful tc^ speak of "the right of the ; ■ ■ 
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workif to' organize'' and' to ecfeo , the papal of Leo XTEI,.^Ptus XI 

and the directives of John XX 11 1, the Symposium raflectedl cautfoni suspi- 
cion, distrust of thr^ions and spifij ffluch ti,ine recalling examples wherr;© 
the whoTe bargaining process with the union prompted an adversary relation- 
ship on camRus instfi^of a cormiuniiy of f^^^ * ' 

In our continuing quest for justice ^ Catholic schools should loqlk 
at the history of unions, especially the unions for teachers • ^ They should 
understand that the union-mod^^ is from the industrial setW^ society and 
recall the years ^af oppress ion^y big business. Then, they should; .look to ^ 
the Issues being negotiated, by the teachers' unl-ons and exarnlne theif^ 
responses, to just wages, \/ork1ng conditlonSi and participation in the 'im- 
pprtant^ decislon-niaklng processes, that affect the Hves of , the teachers . 
Our : Popes have given great for ^seventy years in areas of. arms- 

c^iflirol , 'housinj^jrtd fiurig^ pffce and justl;ce, and fn , unionism; this was 
pointed out strongly in the CalT to Acfion, the nati'onal assembly called * 
by our Bishops 4n October 1976, ^ That same Call to Action also showed by 
facts and statistics that the testimony gathered from the parish consulta- 
tion often did not reflect papal views of social problems and seldom 
acknowledged the structural causes of uileqiiaV distribution of wealth and 
.po^fer^ and of -national or world hunger. Tne Church in America did 'not lead 
the^w|^ in fighting M^spf^lrninsijicn and encouraging integration; we are not 
in ;thr front lines today in labor relations/ \^ . 

y ^ - . ^ .... ■ „ 

The Catho l tc/S cho^> atid Unions - . - 

Pilrts of Chapter III of The Church in the Modern World should be ^ 
read to hear the context of social relations among workers today^ The whole 
pastoral has stressed the dignity of the individual person, the radical 
freedom of each persons the infege of God in each person,.: Then 1n paragraph 
68 we read: ^ , 

In economic enterprises it 1s person& who work to^ether^ that is , ' 
free and Independent human belngs^ created to the Image. of God*'' ' 
Therefore, the active parti fri-patton of everyone in the running pfi.n; ' 
an^ enterprise should ye prqnoted* . ^ Oeclsions concerning ^ ^ :n ■ 
economic and soctaT .qonrf1tii)"ns Vi,on which the "future of the workers 
and their children depends, ar^ father/of ten= made the 
enterprise Itself but by instttutions on j higher TeveH Hence 
the workers themselves should have a share also ifr- control! Ing these 
Institutions, either in person or through freely elected delegates. 
Among the basic rights of the human person must be counjed the right 
of frpely founding labor unions. These unions should be truly 
able to^ represent the workers and' to, contribute to the proper . 
arrangement of economic life. Another such right is that of 
taking part freely in^ the activity of these unions without risk 
of reprisal* Through this sort of orderly participation^ joined 

' with an ingoing formation fn economic and social matters, all will 
grow day by day in the awareness of their own function arid responsi- 
bility.. Thus they will be brought to feel that according to their 
own proper'^capael ttes and aptitudes^ they are associates in th^ \#hble 
task 'Of economic and social development and In the attainment of the 

\ 'Universal cormion good f 



One other point must be stressed when wi speak about the teacher in 
a Catholic school . Teacherst by reason of their baptism 1n Christy can. \ 
Be part the mini yry of ^the Church--the diaconis, and can consider ^ 
their teaching part "Of the mss ion and the mandate and. the charism to teach 
in His Name. .. . . . . .i ^ 



Col 1 ecti ve Barq aj ni m: 



Collective bargalhing 1s the process of negotiating terms and condi- 
tions of employnient between a worker organiiatloji and an employer. Ji) the ; 
UvS, j trade unions came to favor coflective bargaining, rather than poll- ■ 
tical action and efforts for broad spciaj reform^ as their methodfOf';1m-^ - 
proving the*lot of the American worker. Th%*^LRB lists two typQ|^^^^<^^^ 
^ainiijgr the mandatory, s^ubjects, and. the permmsive subjects, / H^re; is a, 
1^ of each: > / ' ' ' V ■ ; ' 

Manda tory Subjects * v Permissive Subjects 

hours of work scheduler - election of administrators ^ ■ 

wages » - representation on Boards^ 

grievance procedures goals, of the institution (e,g, s school) 

health benefits some working conditions (clas| size) 

ifetirement, funds supervfsian of imp'loye^^ 

^rocedur^ for dismissal " ' _ /"J / ' . ^ ^ ; ^* \ 

^ ' .^T^^^l^ective barpining narrowed management's ^^4^^ 
stimulated the^developrnent of management by policy, . It i-s considered one of ^ 
the^nation's most s^urfcessfuT economic institutions. Where the reTatidnship 
in the' bargai ning pro^ctess has been mature and 'stable ^ it has been'^able to : 
deVineate problems like unjust wage structure or Inadequate Job security, 
and then provide a mechanism to solve the problems/ Even with good will/ 
negotiations may breakdowns this is the risk of free collective; bargaining, 

: -The growth of unions, even among teachers, is^ historically attributed 
to serious internal problems, Tor exmaple, the teachers look for a power 
base after ^ admi nistrator acted precipitously in dismissing a faculty mem- 
ber , or when'fthe Board seems to intrude upon the. lives of the teacher by 
suddenly ana without consultation ordering an increase in class size or a 
longer school day. Teachers wHl come to demand a union if they think the 
adjn1n1 strati on is' so anti-union that it circumvents thte^law to prevent 
unionism* Some teacKers will push for unionism to protect tl^'ir own jobs and 
often these are^ the teachers who are low in the .rlhklng of the school , are 
males, and are under forty. They are losking for strong secyrity. 



A union is recogni^zed as a powerful interest group that speaks ex- 
ternally^ with a single voicer Where does it get its power? The members 
agree that the union will be the exclusive agent in the bargaini-ng and. the 
members agree to aTJ/bw the union to represent them against the employer in 
an adversary relation. The union is not a club of friendly people, it is 
not ajifiere. association of , teachers. The uri^on 1g an exclusive agerit to 
represjBnt teachers In determining all the stalls of a legal contract and 



In deteniiining the time and;^inithod of showing opposition even to the 
point of a strike against the employer * \ ■ ^ • 

The union demands much frorn the teactiers. Thei^ cannot handle some 
of their own affairs w1th= the school 's administration directly. The teachers 

." must abide by the decisions of the un1o«r-even when decisions are .made ^ 
by a' small' number of teachers w1 till n- the union. ^ The union may be proposing 
and expending union money on other politlcar Issues which run contrary to ■ 
the wisftis and beliefs of the teachers^ e.g. , the. A.F.T. 's projects for, - 

^^prp-abortlbn and their opposition to federal aid 'to nonpdbTic schools./ The > 

:^n1on [Tia> be^o/pow that they forbid adequate consultation by the ■ ' 
school with students and parents ^ they may ruling that deliberative [ 

forums of faculty and administrators violates the righ^ts of the uaion to ie 
th'eVexcTuslve represfntativeVof^the employees*- ^ The unions may demand a 
ruling from the NLRB,.that chairpersons of departments, religious sistersi 

^brothers, qnd pti.p^^ of teachers. 

Steps In Unionising ^ ' ^ 

Because of the very Gompllcated laws about coTlectlve^ bargaining,* - 
•administrators and teachers shouTd have legal counsel from the very first 
stepSs arid it is most important that this^ounsel have broad experience^ in, 
labor relations, , ■ - . < - 

V ^1. Jeachers ateia^ked to sign \a union membership pledge card, , ^ 
^ "show of tntere^t" cardV.^W '^^^^ the teachers aingnV a-union:^ can / 

schedule an election\unde#^W^wl:7^^^^ ; WLRB has one mala ^spon;4lbiT1ty,. 
namely to protect the right of v^i^r^^^^t^ d^rganize. Regulations "trfd ; :\ ^ 
■ practices have been developed to su^fbrt this aright and ' 
fair lal^or practice^ was developed 'to%ake"both^Tibo 
they mayV'ylolate justice In their mutusn. rel^t^6o^h1pi|;^^ 

2, All^teaehe-rs th^he school aiL. included ^n a .secret^^^^ 
government%*|gulated election to J^pte aga^^^t Joining, a,.urtion^ or to vote 
for a union^ or to vote to Join arf affiliated union likfe ;AFT or NEA or an 
unaffiliated union, ^ , ' 

3, tf the vote does not .favor a union^ a new petttion cannot be 
submitted for twelve months. 

_ ^ V / ^ ^ - ■ ■ ^ 

^4, Unions must accord Everyone in the bargaining unit fair 
representations 5 even those not paying dyes .to the union, 

5, Employer must bargain-with the certified unionvwhTch now has 
exclusive rights to represent all.^the employees of the uptr^ 

6, Collective bargaining negotiators^ often use the' technique of ^ 
the "big demand" in order to give each side an opportunity to make con- 
cessions. / - ^ " ' ^ . V 

7V Teachers can seek a decer£ifi cation eledtipn to teWninate- 
agreements with a union., V _ ' 



Should Teachers in CathpHc Schools 
Fonn Unions? 

— ;/. ' 1 

The social ethics proposed in Church documents asserts the rights 
of workers to' organize Into private societies* For teachers^ such or- 
ganizations can be unions or associations or senates or some other form of 
affiliation. Rev. Robert A. Reicher contended in 1968 that ''even 1f 
economic return for teaching is just and adequate, there is still a need 
for teachers' unions and associations*'' 

Should each school encourage participation in a teachers' union? 
This decision should be left to the teachers. School administrators should 
not spy on union meetings sno^ hinder access to teachers by union members^ 
nor fire a teacher for supporting a union, nor question workers about 
union activities, nor try to buy off a grievance committee. They should . 
listen in good faith; when called upon to do so, they should bargain in 
good faith. They should not allow the NLRB to manifest a stronger sense 
of justice to teachers than they do. 

The most serious argjiment against teachers ' unions in Catholic 
schools is proposed by thosPwho see the Catholic school as something 
beyond the market place. Because Cathol ic schools are uniquely, called to 
be communities of faith, they assert, the Catholic school must be governed 
In an unique way. They assert that the adversary posture^ of. a; Union and 
the deceitfulness Intrinsic to bargaining from the "big demanSV^'" are' 
inimical to growth of trust-pnd cooperation among the People of God, They 
say that unions box in the ^^ostol ic thrust of faculty members, limit 
their ways of influencing a school, pull them away from students and 
parents. Such criticisms cannot be passed over lightly, 

"Find an alternative model; don't follow the industrial model of 
a'4union," the critics of unions say. When new models are described, they 
often are very ineffectual associations with heavy paternalistic overtones. 
Or, the new model will call for the teacher to voluntarily accept / 
restrictions on pay and working conditions as their donation to the mission 
of the teaching Church. Others would propose a model of an association 
Within the school j Judging that a third party should not br called in If 
the administrators and teachers can do the job of negotiating. In this 
model, the rights and responsibilities of both teachers and administrators 
are stressed. ' '%f. 

Ong model would r^emend that a body be elected from all segments 
of^the Catholic educational /Community and that representatives be from 
the teachers 5 parents, students, pas tors,, and bishops. 

If a perfect model has not yet been found, some portions are clear. 
Teachers, for examplej must have an effective voice and effective representa- 
tion for their concerns; they must be protected with structures against 
arbl' trari ness and paternalism, Teachers in a Catholic school are called to 
witness tneir fadth in Jesus the Lord, and thereby ^ui Id up a sense of 
community and cooperation among the People of God-, 
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BQckground to Unionism Today - 

in 'D.S.A.^ 'g/ / ^ / - . 

' ^ ^ Out of 165 dioceses in the U,S., about 25 have teJAhers"' 

or^ganized by independent unions or affiliates of AFT or NgA; / 

, ' ■ .2. #n the last few months^ NLRB has asserted jurisdiction in the .-C 
following cafes: ^ ■ 

(a) in the Chicago minor seminartes--Quigley North and 
Quigley South, declaring the schotfis secular institutions. 

, s .... An 

= (b) in the^ Diocese of Gary, Indiana because the Bishop - 

opgmd a teachers' meeting with a reading from James (4* ^-^0) ,1 3^^:,^^^ 
"Repent, ye sinners," , '^^^^ 

^ (c) in a school that fiad fi:red a^teacher for requirinq M^^fe^ 
■P students to read about sexual habits from authors Masters & '^'"-y^M^-^ 
^ Johnson, and Rubin. : ' 



(d) in a diocese that was being split into twd dioceses by 1^ 
Rome. . 1^ _ C 

' (e) 1n ordering Los Angeles schools to hold n election for 

a union because the Catholic schools were not religious 
institutions . 

? ^ ' ^ :^ ' ■ J . 

3. The^American .^t^derati on of Teachers is big business and offers ;> 
services to it- members/ \ 

■i.^ ^ Business: lotal pe- capita dues (1975»76) ivas $1 1 ,040 ,925 
^ otal e\fjend1tures that year was $1055875502 

ey^^nJitures f o ^ militancy (strikes^) was 1876,492 
expenditures for defense (law cases) was $210,330 
Membership rose frofn 1255421 In 1966 to 470,491 In 1976/ 
■ ^ Founding: AFT Local 1, receiving its original charter in 1916. ' / 
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MFT FACT SMEET 
{k of Ajgust 1 , 1976)1 



AFT 



Meinbership . ■ ■ , ' l J86,E32';%crease'oveN 375,000 (based on Sec'y- 

,1,; .■ . 8/1/75: 20T|23"or 121) Treas. Report to Canven- 

' * ^ i.r, > ti on; decrease below 

A • , : . lA tuembership increased o/i /ic ^70 cc/i - 

./I . . ... .on - - 4. /! - 8/ /75: 78,654 or 171 . 



by 720,329 over past 4yrs 
wRich is far'inore than total 



:'*''\| ; ' , |. membership of the AFT.} 



Mnr^i MTTi nates , - \ ^ " \ ilM ' I^IO 



er Education. v . 578 32£ 



.-■if- 



state Mfiliates ' " 53 . 34 

Professional Staff' ' ' ■ 283^ ^ ' .52 
; , 'Staff for; 

' organizing, crisis ii special projects / : 31-) separate ' ' 30-j overlapptng 

..negotiations ' ' .21-) staffs 30-) staffs 

.■ defense and legal help for teachers 14 2 

affirmative action-human relations 13 ' " 1 - . 

leplation and political action ' 24 3 

, instruction and professtonal developmirft ■26 1 ■ 

training teacher leaders , ' 11 ' t I 

, research' ^ ' _ 23 ■ 3 ' 

higher fdutfati on ^ 10, plus IB on contract 1 

' ^ \ ^ ' ' ^ '11 { : . . . 



lA can call on 1 ,134 UniServ personnel for 20 "days each of assiitance, or a total of 22^680 work- 
days. AFT can, call on 40 local and state staffers for 20 days each of assistancej or a total of 800 
• wcr"^^ys. . ■ : , • , ' 



FACT SHEET 
(continued) . 



r 



NEA ' ' AFT ; 



Budget / 

Expenditures for progr 
rights and welfare ( 
servicing affiliates 
Expenditures for teach 
. Expenditures, for labor 


^ $ 

ams related to teacher 
includes organizing and 

): 

ers' legal defense 
affiliations 


48,696,100 ' 

31,681,055 .' 
4,285,526 


$10,236,000 

4,810,914\ 
210,330. 
1,045,864^ 


Assets (General Fund) 




25,400,000 . , . 


$ 2,4Jl,0p3' 


"Ow TO percent of bu 


dget ^-•t^,:;, . 







e . ^ '. AFT . AAUP,^ 



Tota^l Hembirship 
' Higher Educationleiiibership ' 

Local Affiliates 

' '''Higher,,|dac|tjf J,ocy^ 


^ 1,886,532 
63,690 

m. [- ' 578, 


375.000^ 
54,000 

1,910 

: m 


' 60,942 (active) • , 
60,942 - 

. ' l,36?'-:l-.,r * 
1 ,367, , ■ 


State Affilia'tes 


■ ■ ■ "If: 


34 ■ 


' 51 (andD.C.) . 


Budget • 

Higher Education budget 

Expenditures fot^;|rogfais Pelated 


,$48,i6,100p i 
' - - M 935,682^ ■ 

to " , 


110,236,000 

, -J? 


11,864,298 
' $1,864,298 


Teacher Rightsfrid Welfare (orgi 
representation, servicing) 


mlzingi 

•" ■ $31,681,055, ! 


! 4,010,914 


- 583,000 


Expenditures for Legal Defense 
flncludino Wk DeShane Fund) 


1 ' 

V 


! 210,330 


. ,$ •, 12,062 : \ 


Fiin-Timp Prnfp^^innfll Staff 


3 

V 283- 


52 


24, 


Including. . 
. fulT-time higher education 

faculty defense legal staff 
legislative lobbying staff 
■'^negotiators;'- . *; ; 
researchers 
trainers , 


staff 10^ 
^ (+18 on contract) 
, '14^- 
246 

- , ' , 21 .i , 
J3 , 

, ,,: , ir . 


2 

■ 1 
2 

30* 
3 
2 


'24 

4 . • : 
,^ 1 
'1 

1 


affirtnative actlon-hunian n 
? staff 


'latlons 

' , 13 

■ is. ■ ^ ■ 


;' •'1, 





... ' I ' ■ \ . . ' 

: ■ * ■(; ■ 
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AFT ID MUP RESOURCES Ai RECORDS-1976 , 
(continued)' 



MUP 



instruction and professional development 
staff ■ 

organizing j crises, and special project 

staff . 
confiuni cations staff 



26 

31 
32 



30* 



1-3 
16 I 



Based .on Secfetary'Treasurer Report. 



Figure-i'S line item budget, An additional:is:tffiiffited' 1700,000 in lA services are provided M .. . 
higher education members by other flEA prograiiis a ' . , . ' 

. Plus. 25591 full 'time professional staff or affiliated state, associations ■■■and 284 nonstateJniServ 
staffers. ' - ' ^ : - 



4 



Plus 63 fun-time higher edueation staff In affiliated state associations, 

Plus 150 staff attorneys and/or law firms on retainer with affiliated state assotiations. 

Plus at leist one full-time registered lobbyist with each affiliated state association ^ other 
legislative and political action staff, 



[jegotiatprs and Organizing, Crises and Special Projict staff are the same, 



1 
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APPENDIX 



NC FEATURES FOR RELEASE WEEK OF NOVEMBER 1 » 1976 . ■ 
... - • THE YARDSTICK 

"^'^ ' Msgr; George G. Higgins ^ 

The controversy over GDllectivs bargaining in Catholic schoptl^^^^ 
referred to in this •column two weeks ago, was airGd again in ^ lengthy 
article by Janis Johnson, ''Cathol ic Bishops Squirming on Horns of Labor 
Dilemrna," in the October 17 issue of The Washi ngton Post. Miss Johnson-s 
piece, like my earlier column, was occasionad by the National Catholic 
Educational Association's recent symposium on collective b'^irgaining. 

Miss Johnson is an experienced and competent journalist* I thought 
her report in the Post was substantially accurate and, on the whole, fair 
to al 1 concerned. ^ 

On the other. hand, I would have to question her^tatement that 
"most speakers" at the NCEA symposium^- "superintendents and diocesan school 
Tawyers--were critical of uniops." .By my county at least half of the major 
speeches were either strai^fly in favor of collective bargaining or, at the 
very least, completely open,^to it. My own keynote address and the con- 
cTuding paper by Dr. Anthony Cresswell of Northwestern University^uld 
hardly have been more pro-union if they had been written by union repre- 
sentatives/ At least two of the other major papers and two or three of 
the shorter workshop papers., if not explicitly pro-union and pro-cojlecti ve 
bargaining, were certainly unobjectionable from the trade uniorr^^poiWH: af 
view. ;^ 

To be sure, some of . the superintendent^ and and diocesan school 
lawyers were, as Miss Johnson has reported, critical^ of unions and collective 
bargaining. In fact, one of the lawyers delivered the most blatantly 
anti-union speech I have heard 1n many years. It should be noted, however, 
that Ilis talk, precisely because it was sb extreme, turned many of the 
delegates off. 

I have cited these few facts about the NCEA symposium, not to try . 
to whitewash the proceedings, but simply to keep ^the record straight. The , 
symposium may have been one-sided in the sense that official union 
representatives were not invited to address the delegates or to take part 
in the general discussion. It was for this reason that the meeting was' - - 
picketed--in a very orderly manner, I might add--by several local union 
officers. Thougfi I can understand why the organizers of the meeting deh^. ■ s 
cided to limit attendance at this first symposium to school .administrators ^ 
I think they made^ mistake in not including union spea^rs on^the program. 
They did, in facj, invite one such speaker--a lawyer from the national 
office of the An^rican Federation of Teachers--but he cancelled out at ^ / 
the last minute, presumably in a show. of support for the pickets. I think^ 
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that was a tactical mistake on his part. On the other hand, I think - 
the pickets, once they had arrived on the scene, should have' been asked^ to * 
come into the mee.ting and to take part in the discussion/ \ 

In any events whether the organlziers of the 'meeting did or- did' not* ' 
make a mistake in the way they planned and organized the proceedings, "it 
would not be fair to say that the program was rigged against the unions ' =. 
and against collective bargainihg or that all of the delagates were anti- ■ 
union, I would be more inclined to say that the symposium was a mixed bag 
in this regard. As I told the NatiQnal Catholi^. Reporter/ the unions, are 
a new thing for many of the NCEA deregates. Some are confused. |nd uncer/ 
tain about the. impact of collective bargaining. Some are naive, and some are 
honestly asking whether there caw be an adversary relatTonship with a union 
without disrupting the school commOnity. 

While I find it difficult to gauge the overall reaction of-the dele- 
gates, I have the impression that many of vhBm, despite their confusion and 
concern about the impact of collective bargainihg, are prepared to live 
wtth it if and when they are requirsa to , make a decision on the mitter, I 
am afraid, however, that some .of the administrators wil) go down fighting on 
the issue and will be tempted to adopt ':a,;:negatl3/e and legalistic approach 
to-uniohism and collective bargaining^^^^^leeause the^ question as to whether 
or, not the National Labor Relations Board is constitutionally justified in 
:exerctsihg jurisdiction over Catholic schools is how before the courts, 
they might try to stall for time while this matter is being litigated. This 
would be a serious mistake on th^eir part. If the courts eventually decide, 
on constitutional grounds, that the National Labor Relations Board cannot ' 
claim jurisdiction over Catholic schools, that will not be "the end ofthe 
collective bargaining controversy but^ in a^nse, Only the beginning. 
In other words, with or without NLRB jurialictionv o still ' 

have to face up. realistically to the collactive bargaining il^ue^^If they . 
fail/ t6 do so, they will be asking for serious trouble and wilCdo irrepara'- 

p school system and .of thf Church 



blefharm to the repatation of the Catholi 
as a whole in the United States 

(Copyr^ight^(c) 1976 by NC hiews Se|rvice) 



